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In the past few months, we've had the 
opportunity to meet with two seminars-full 
of Ares subscribers eager to give us their 
direction on where the magazine should go. 
Since these seminars were held at gaming 
conventions, the views of the two groups of 
readers were, quite naturally, those of 
readers more interested in game related 
material than otherwise. Their opinions and 
obvious desires create something of a 
philosophical tension. 

We designed Ares as a cross between a 
literary magazine and a gaming magazine — 
an attempt to create something unique, aim- 
ed at helping the two story-telling forms 
(writing and gaming) to lend their strengths 
to each other. Because of the base from 
which SPI operates, however, our natural in- 
itial audience for Ares is more game-oriented 
than fiction oriented. This doesn't mean the 
typical Ares reader doesn't want to see good 
fiction in his magazine; it's just that he wants 
the game related material to dominate. 



In this issue we've attempted to serve 
that manifest desire. We still present about 
as much fiction as in the past; the difference 
is that one of the stories directly relates to the 
game. You'll notice, also, that the non- 
fiction article specifically ties into the game 
as well — it's something of a primer on the 
weapons of the Arena of Death. 

All this is no reason for the strictly story- 
loving amongst you to panic — we still are 
committed to publishing good short fiction 
— but we're trying to assure that one of the 
pieces works as a background for the story. 
As Ares grows and spreads, we'll be able to 
add pages to the magazine and give you even 
more fiction and more game related material. 

Another item of note in this issue is the 
appearance of two new columns that we've 
been wanting to do since Ares was an idea — 
Facts for Fantasy and Science for Science 
Fiction, They are new permutations of a 
time-honored SPI magazine tradition: short 
bursts of interesting data. Let us know if 
these bursts are properly aimed. 

We're happy to report that SPI's 
Creature That Ate Sheboygan took Best SF 
Game of the Year at the recent Origins con- 
vention, Huzzahs to designer Greg 



Costikyan (also responsible for Barbarian 
Kings and DeathMaze). Introduced at the 
same convention was our now very popular 
DragonQuest role-playing game. The game 
in this issue of Ares is an offspring of that 
larger game (as you can tell by the map and 
counter components!. DragonQuest pro- 
mises to be the role-playing game of the 
eighties (if you can forgive us for a bit of 
sloganeering). 

Help us make A res your magazine of the 
eighties and keep writing and speaking to us 
to give us the benefit of your thought: we 
listen and act. - Redmond 
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An Origins 80 SELL-OUT! 

See Arena of Death in this issue for a preview 
of the DragonQuest combat system. 

j)ragonQue$t 

A comprehensive and innovative fantasy role-playing system. 

* 32-page illustrated book of CHARACTER GENERATION, COMBAT 

General Course of Events • Requirements for Play * Character Generation • Description of Characteristics • 
Combat Terminology • Preparation for Combat • Basic Tactics Procedure • Maneuver Actions • 
Martial Actions • Inflicting Damage • Weapons • Mounted Combat • Multi-He" Monsters 

* 56-page illust rated book of MAGIC 

How Magic Works • How to Cast Spells • Incorporating Magic into Combat * The Colleges of Magic — 
EnsorcelmBnts and Enchantments; Sorceries of the Mind; Illusions; Naming Incantations; Air, Water. Fire, 
Earth, and Celestial Magics; Black Magics; Necromantic Conjurations; Greater Summonings 

* 64-page illustrated book of SKILLS, MONSTERS, ADVENTURE 

Special Skills: Spoken and Written Languages • Alchemist • Beast Master • Spy and Thief • 
Encountering Monsters and Non-Player Characters • Giants, Fairies and Earth Dwellers • Fantastical 
Monsters • Creatures of Night and Shadow • Dragons • Pre 

DragonQuest includes three rules books, one 1 



display, 100 die-cut cardboard playing pieces, and varic 



Adventure • Organising a Party 

22" double-sided tactical 
splaying aids. 







BLVKR'SGlllUKFOR»ff^l6Y>\()(.7ST 
Age range: 12 years through adull. 

Number of Players: 2 to 8 (low suitability for 

solitaire). 

Average playing lime: 3 to 6 hours. 

Complexity: Moderate to high (5.5 to 6.5). 

For purposes of comparison. Monopoly is c 
sidered to have a complexity rating of 2.34. 



Now available 
only $9.95. 
See your 
dealer! 
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Darvin tramped steadily across unvary- 
ing flatness, velvet-cushioned in living 
magenta. Behind him, vivid footprints in 
crushed maroon, redolent of cinnamon and 
old blood. Further behind, new magenta 
sprigs crowded voraciously amid the dying 
blades of their elders, gradually erasing the 
evidence of his passage. 

Thud, thud, thud, he had settled into a 
mindless, weary trudge, occasionatly shift- 
ing his burden from one shoulder to the 
other, a lone figure accompanied only by a 
thread of fading footprints. 

The sentence which he had anticipated 
and foiled by fleeing would have been — of- 
ficially - exile; in fact, "exile" was death. 
But not this step. . . or this. . .or this. . . . 



Twenty-fourth century humans, space- 
crew or ciwie, hated the Skinners with a 
hatred unparalleled in the human history of 
unlike versus unlike. The human-Skinner 
conflict - war implies a certain equality — 
had been bitter enough to scar the psyches 
of all humanity, even unto the seventh 
generation. Or duplication, which was far 
more common, 

No human knew the why of it, for no 
Skinner had ever been captured, and no sane 
survivor rescued. So no human had come 
back to report seeing or speaking to The 
Enemy in the flesh, if they had flesh. 



byJaygeCarr 



But as suddenly as they had come, the 
ice-blue freeform vessels stopped sweeping 
through human-occupied space, skimming 
off the populations of entire worlds - 
despite the most desperate defenses the 
humans could muster — and leaving behind 
only the dazed and the dying. They left; the 
survivors only worried about when they'd be 
back. 

Until they found out they had bigger 
problems. 

Darvin had taken five steps into safety 
before he realized it. One foot wavering in 
the air, he stared incredulously down at 
homely dirt. Dirt! He whirled so fast that only 
the frantic windmilling of his free arm kept 
him upright. 

Behind him were four prints that were 
damper darknesses on dirt, before the 
magenta blades began, in a ruler's-edge 
straight line. 

Gratefully he collapsed to his knees, laid 
his burden down, unwrapping it to the fe- 
cund violet sky. With a huge sigh, he lay 
down beside it A slight breeze tickled his 
naked skin, and his whole body tasted the 
delicate indigo animacules it contained. He 
rolied over, and his breasts, painfully engorg- 
ed with unejaculated milk, protested the 
pressure of the soft ground. Later, he 
thought. 

He was still a dead man, and knew it. 
Death had only been postponed. But he 
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would fight, fight to the last second, fight for 
every second - die fighting..,. 



"Skinner, all right," the captain of the 
purification-class spaceship Grim Reaper 
announced. Not that there was any doubt. 
The Skinners had left their usual signature 
painfully visible even from orbit. The flat- 
skinned planet (razed?) was gridded with the 
thin magenta lines that were the Skinner ver- 
sion of Thou-S halt-Not-Pass. 

"I knew a human who committed 
suicide in an Alcatraz belt once," Stash - 
Life Sciences Officer Anastacia O'Malley- 
Jones 1V/2 — murmured to her assistant, 
Fintto (Finny) Massamba-Quaiti 111/17. Both 
were on watch, comfortably settled in their 
Siamese-twinned work console/lounges, 
eyes fixed on screen and controls, the direct 
mind inputs plugged into the sockets above 
their ears. But despite the dozens of probes 
and instruments already launched and 
heading down to the planet, only the most 
preliminary data was starting to come back, 
and it only took a fraction of their attention to 
monitor the almost automatic analyzing. 

JH ln Alcatraz? Yuck!" Instinctively, he 
ordered the screen to switch to a unit 
overflying an Alcatraz belt. Even at that 
height, the magenta plain filled the width of 
the screen, "You sure?" 

"Yup. Found his suit, neatly folded, at 
the edge of the Alcatraz, with a suicide note 



recorded in the aux databanks. He'd been 
gone so long even his footprints had disap- 
peared. But we found the body later — luck, 
considering it was Alcatraz. Cellphnts 
matched, no trace of drugs, no sign of 
trauma, except for what the Alcatraz itself 
did, of course." She sighed. "The Old Man 
ordered a complete post mort to be sure. Fun 
chore. Alcatraz. What kind of ghoul-minds 
designed that stuff, anyhow. Vampire-grass. 
Not too bad as long as you keep moving, but 
whenever you have to stop — the Death of a 
Thousand Cuts. Dying by millimeters...." 

He would have shrugged if he hadn't 
been fitted so closely in place; that question, 
and all the others, had been asked so many 
times. "Who knows why the Skinners did 
any of what they did," he said, as had so 
many before him. Skinner-legacy worlds had 
been found, but no Skinners; by their works 
shall ye know them. Then, "Say, Stash, 
have you ever thought — we've seen the 
tricks that Skinners can play with DNA.even 
human DNA...do you suppose - couldn't 
they — I mean, could we have Skinner spies 
among us?" 



She grinned AND sighed at the same time. 
Duplication had its disadvantages as 
well as its advantages. Being able to 
make an atom-by-atom record of an individ- 
ual, including the incredibly complex mole- 
cules that formed mind and memory, and be- 
ing able to reproduce that record to make 
one — or a dozen — exact duplicates; good. 
But the records could be stored as well as us- 
ed immediately. And when months — or 
years — elapsed (for any number of good 
reasons) between the recording and the 
making of the duplicated), no briefing could 
catch the "new" duplicate up on all details. 
"Relax, Finny, the Top Brass came up with 
that long time ago. Haven't you ever 
wondered why there's so much redundancy 
at key points, why there's such a large crew 
on this ship, when three or four could handle 
everything?" 

"Uhhhh — I thought — companion- 
ship." 

"Well, that, too. But mostly to guard 
against saboteurs. I tell you three times — 
and all three had better match! Any spy that 
made it past our machines would have to act 
like a human being, too — one hundred per 
cent of the time. Look, Finny, if it looks 
human, and tastes human, and has to act 
human, what harm can it do? Compared to 
what they've already done?" 



Darvin sighed and woke. Hungry! Even 
the brisk food-laden air couldn't put a dent in 
that ravening compulsion. He had to have 
food NOW! 

At least he was rested. He drew the 
baby toward him, slapped it to bring it out of 
dormancy, and placed it against his aching 
left breast. Immediately the engorgement 
pain was relieved, as the voracious infant 
sucked away. 

But what would he do when the child 
drained him, and he had no more reserves to 
make milk with? He looked down at his 
pathetic gauntness and the baby's lack of 
development and sighed. When he had fled, 



he hadn't thought about after, just about 
foiling the death sentence. Which he had. 
But maybe it would have been better for 
both of them if he'd just given up and laid 
down in the sucker grass, let it drain energy 
and flesh and life from both him and the 
child. 

His child, Mordag's child. All that was 
left of Mordag, now. 

He knew, even if all conditions were 
favorable, that one alone could not make 
enough milk to feed a baby. But he would 
try. As long as he still breathed - legend 
claimed that on the other side of the death- 
belts were lands ravaged by monsters — he 
would try. 

But now he needed food for himself. 
Flesh food. His skin seemed to rattle against 
his bare bones. Hehadtohaveakill. 

He rose and trotted along, the child, still 
greedily draining his breast, held in a simple 
sling. As he moved, his eyes searched alertly 
for signs, for spoor, droppings, any sign of 
possible prey. His nostrils spread wide, sniff- 
ing for the delicate scent of mobile, edible 
flesh. 

The land looked much as his own, the 
only real Land, did; dirt, pebbles, here and 
there a spire of flint or other rock, a dip filled 
with mud or clay. The occasional bushes 
were the same, too. 

He plucked some leaves of a bitterbush 
he passed, and put them in his mouth and 
chewed. Some people believed that chewing 
bitterbush gave you energy. Darvin 
suspected that the mouth-puckering taste — 
he knew better than to actually swallow the 
leaves themselves — simply distracted you 
from the body compulsion of FIND FOODI 
The animacule-laden air teased around him, 
coconut and bright olive, grains of sugar for 
a starving man, sweetness being absorbed 
(oh, so slowly!) by his skin. A person could 
live a long, long time on foodair alone — if 
his body wasn't trying to make milk, if he 
wasn't half starved to begin with. 

If he sat and rested quietly, instead of 
hunting feverishly. 

He would live — the child would not. 
The whole frantic flight for nothing. Without 
food, he couldn't make milk. Without milk, 
the child would go dormant. But even a dor- 
mant baby wouldn't last long on only food- 
air. A baby needed milk, lots of milk. And he 
needed to eat food, much food, before he 
could make more milk. 

He could almost see his prey, a fat 
zeeper, wobbling along, grazing on bitter- 
bush, quickdeath, fastrot, slowpain, the 
saliva in its mouth transforming all to harm- 
lessness, its body swollen with rich, juicy fat, 
its thick legs too clumsy to outrun a 
desperate man with a baby to make milk for. 

A zeeper, a fivefanger — anything. 

He had to hunt, hunt successfully, or 
the child would die. 

And he did not want the baby, 
Mordag's baby, to die. 



Darvin froze, then sprinted forward, 
mouth filling with saliva, eyes glazing in an- 
ticipation. He smelled zeeper, juicy, life- 
saving zeeper. Thick smell — big zeeper. 
And close. 

He could see the track of it now, round 
depressions in the dirt, stripped branches, 



dung droppings. He jogged toward the 
smell, the baby bouncing against his breast. 
Soon, baby, he crooned. Soon... 

A rock outcrop barred him from the 
delicious smell. Not high, but scattered out 
over several hectares. Rocks ocher and 
brick, grey and dirty cream. Mostly small 
rocks, but stacked high here and there, piled 
up and knocked down. A giant child's play- 
ground, a labyrinth of rock. 

And somewhere within, cowering in 
fear or oblivious in an eating stupor, was his 
prey, his zeeper - hischild'slife. 

He clambered up a talus slope, up a 
staircase of heaped high rock. Squinting, he 
strained his eyes. There, in that shadow, a 
faintest hint of movement. 77?arway. 

He jumped down, began running, leap- 
ing low rocks, tearing around high barriers. If 
he lost this zeeper. ..but he wasn't going to 
lose it. He could smell it; almost taste it. The 
baby jounced against his breast, a constant 
reminder. The zeeper was close. It was — 

Surrounded by monsters. 

The legends had been right. Here there 
be monsters. They turned as he rounded a 
spear of rock, and a hand of heads — more 
— faced him. Humanlike monsters, skins a 
brilliant mulberry color, meat and zeeper 
juices dribbling down their faces. His zeeper, 
His life. His baby. 

He was dead and eaten. But he swung 
himself back around the rock spear and 
pelted back in the direction he'd come from, 
despair heavy on his shoulders, sheer terror 
lending him spurious energy. 



N: 



ever figured out a way to 
make environment protection suits 
that were less than hot, sticky, and 
uncomfortable. Stash rubbed her hip ir- 
ritably against the smooth inner surface of 
her suit, and cursed softly to herself. 

Finito was muttering, too; probably 
working on a kin ta -game strategy, she 
thought, when he should have been concen- 
trating on duty. "Heads up. Finny, we ought 
to be close to those lifescreen blips." 

"Hope they're better than the last 
batch." 

"Manufactured, all right. Nothing ever 
evolved that helpless naturally. Food 
animals, pure and simple." 

"Ugh. It makes me sick just to look at 
them. Who could put those...." 

"Hungry enough, and you'll eat any- 
thing. I — Buddha!" 

Silence over the communicators, then, 
except for gasping breathing and what 
sounded, to the listeners in the Grim Reaper 
above, like someone throwing up. 

But Stash had reacted quickly. The pur- 
suing mulberry colored "humanoids" (if you 
stretched the term — hard — in Stash's opi- 
nion) went down en masse thanks to a 
skillfully lobbed trank grenade. 

Their kelly green prey turned his head at 
the multiple thump, saw what the grenade 
had done, and redoubled his efforts. Stash 
and Finito didn't know if it was the fall of his 
erstwhile pursuers or their own outlandish — 
to him — environment-suited figures that 
provided the goad; either way, his feet were 
a blur. 



But Stash was already on her way. "My 
legs are longer." 

It wasn't a fair race. 

Ah Darvin had left was desperation. 

Stash was fresh, well-fed, and had the 
exomuscles in her suit. Also a generous sup- 
ply of trank grenades and a trank pistol. 
Finito cheered her on, trying to avoid looking 
at the mulberry colored horrors collapsing 
like so many beach balls with some of their 
air let out. 

Then she reached a relatively clear 
patch, and could get a clean shot with the 
trank pistol. The kelly green humanoid went 
down, falling oddly, as though it sensed it 
was going to fall, and was trying to protect 
whatever it was carrying. 



"Are those specimens typical?" The 
captain couldn't quite maintain official calm. 

"I think so." Stash, a Life Sciences Of- 
ficer, was more fascinated than repulsed. 
"We planted Spies in a couple of dozen 
squares inside the grid, selected at random. 
All the relays show beings similar to our 
friends here. At least, we've seen no signs of 
additional modifications." 

"Additional..." The captain shook her 
head. "Whatwenstheydoing?" 

Stash shrugged. "I'll tell you this. I think 
our green friend was out of his square." 

"You think he crossed the Alcatraz? Im- 
possible!" 

"Each square we've examined has 
specimens of a single color. All the others 
from the square we took him out of are that 
dull off -purple. But, the next square over has 
green. And, his feet show damage. Just 
what you'd expect of someone walking 
barefoot through Alcatraz, if that someone 
had thick callus layer built up from habitually 
going barefoot." 

"Humph." 

"It'd explain why the others are all so 
much bigger than he is. If he had been their 
size before starting across the 
Alcatraz... that hugeness is from a 
physiological analog of fat, readily, even 
preferentially deposited during digestion in 
the body, where it becomes a totally usable, 
instantly available source of energy. The 
trouble is, my calculations show that given 
the most favorable rate of utilization, he still 
shouldn't have made it — unless he was 
vastly bigger. " 

"They certainly eat enough!" The cap- 
tainwas disgusted. 

"Even through their skins. And that's 
odd, too..." 

"Have you a recommendation yet?" 

"I don't think they'll ever breed back." 

"A Wipe, then." 

"I. ..don't know. On these last few 
worlds, I've thought... Just a hunch, but 
there almost seems to be — just out of reach 
— a pattern." 

"Humph, i." 

"They're human beings. Under all those 
Alterations, they're..." 

"Monsters. Honest aliens are better 
than those obscene..." The captain march- 
ed away, and Stash knew what the sentence 
would be, for this world of Skinner-altered 



descendents of homo sapiens. Wipe. She 
stared at the one-way screen, showing Dar- 
vin sprawled on the floor, holding the baby 
to his breast with one hand, shoveling 
crumbled space rations into his mouth with 
the other. 



"Stash, that is utterly..." 

Stash herself was reclining on a work 
lounge, but the relay screen showed her holo 
image, machine generated, in the cell "talk- 
ing" with Darvin. But - not exactly her im- 
age. She'd programmed a few changes in 
the holo; "her" image was now kelly-green 
and even larger than the mulberry 
humanoids; Stash plus. If her image had 
been real, it would have weighed at least six 
or eight times what Stash herself did. 

She pulled the subvocal microphone 
away from her throat long enough to say, 
"But it worked. Now, listen and watch, until 
I'm through." 




The captain waited somewhat impa- 
tiently until Stash's image "walked" out of 
the cell. "All right, I see the point of this little 
exhibition. Your Darvin is very likable. And 
his emotions are completely human. He 
wants his child to live, he mourns the death 
of his mate, he has courage, and many other 
admirable—" 

"And human —" 

"— qualities. The fact remains, he and 
his people are a biological time bomb of 
some sort. No, I don't know how, but — 
Skinners] So unless you can show me better 
than this, it'll have to be Wipe. You know 
those blob bos' 1 1 never breed back to norm." 

"Is it his nursing the child that disgusts 
you?" 

"No, that's an advantage. Or — it 
should be, except that it takes two. Dumb. 
That baby's surviving now, according to 
your report, because you were able to syn- 
thesize an analog to the male's milk. But it 
doesn't make sense. There were bound to be 
circumstances where only one parent was 
available. Why..." 

Stash shook her head. "I don't know. 
Skinners. But, I admire Darvin. He's got 
guts. How many of us would just have curled 
up and let the Alcatraz eat us? How many of 
us would have tried such a desperate escape 
in the first place? He wasn't in any danger, 
you know. It was the baby. By his < 



the baby should have been killed when Mor- 
dag died. Mercy killing, in a sense, quick, 
easy death instead of slow starvation. Darvin 
risked himself, risked what seemed certain 
death, for the child, to give the child a 
chance. How many so-called humans..." 

"Admirable, yes. But also deadly. To 
norms." 

After the captain had returned to the 
control zone. Stash muttered. "Norm 
humans, norm humans. Is being human 
what we are— or what we do..." 



"Stash's spending an awful lot of time 
with that abo." 

"Herjob."Ashrug. 
"Yes, but..." 



"Darvin, tell me again about the scents 
you take in through your skin." 

"Provider, your language has not the 
words. But I will try." 

"When the foodair glows golden and 
teases around our bodies like. . . " 

"I know you can't sing it except at the 
proper time, but tell me again how the Hill- 
song praises life." 

"Hillsong is life, life is Hillsong. Life 
was, life is, life will be. Unity. Hillsong." 

"Tell me..." 

"The song of Foodair begins, In the 
days when men ate not, but drank the air all 
gold..." 

Tell me ... tel I me ... tell me .. . 



"I don't like it. Stash's obsessed. And 
no way will the captain go for Quarantine in- 
stead of Wipe." 

"It happens. She'll get over it." 



"Just lie still fora little, Darvin, until I tell 
you can get back up. " 

"Yes, Provider. But — why is?" 

"Never you mind, Darvin, never you 
mind. You wouldn't understand, but some- 
day, there'll be a new world, a better.world. 
You'll like playing Adam, won't you, Darvin? 
Especially if you have some good Eves, too." 

"If you say so, Provider." 



Stash was only one of many gathering 
data, feeding it into the central memory 
banks. Like her crewmates, Stash tried to 
keep up with as much of the others' inputs as 
possible, because you never knew what 
might affect your work. Until one watch, 
when she screamed hysterically, then curled 
up in a fiercely sobbing ball, half in, half out 
of the mind/machine interface. 

The other crewmembers stasised their 
experiments and computations and rallied 
around. Someone flicked her input to OFF, 
the rest patted her heaving shoulders, mur- 
mured, and generally got in each others' 
way. 

Finally her incoherent mumbling 
coelesced into words. "Hillsong..." 

"You got a chance to scan that, did 
you?" Ivan was the ethnologist. "Bit strong, 

"Hillsong... they ate..." 



"Ritual cannibalism," Ivan explained to 
the others.. "Not uncommon in primitive 
cultures. Usually there's a religious ra- 
tionalization, preserving the mana or what 
not; but they're really conserving the group's 
physical resources, closing the cycle more 
efficiently, so to speak." 

"Hillsong ... he loved . .. Mordag ... but 
... I thought. ... he kept saying . . . he sang. . . " 

"Stash," Ivan was stern, "you know 
better than that. If the culture accepts, then 
so will he. The highest act of love..." 

"He — he sang Hillsong over Mordagl" 

"Of course. Imbedded in their culture. 
Hillsong. Ritual dismemberment and inges- 
tion. It's so basic to them I thought a physical 
necessity might be involved. That's why I 
tagged it for you to look at." 

"Hillsong..." Blind eyes stared. "All by 
himself. . . he ate Mordag. . ." 

"Part of the cultural matrix. It's a group 
ritual — " 

"No. Alone." High thin laughter. 
"That's how he had the reserves to cross the 
Alcatraz. From Mordag. He loved Mordag 
and he ate..." 

"Get hold of yourself," the captain had 
lost patience. "You have duties to carry out." 

"I'll need... new specimens. I vapor- 
ized . . . horrible . . . horrible.. ." 

"Well," the captain shrugged, "we're 
going to Wipe ■ them before we leave, 
anyway." 

Finito was a little embarrassed, visiting a 
failed crewmate. Not officially failed, of 
course; but everybody knew what "re- 
cuperative" transfer to a permanent duty sta- 
tion meant. 

At first he thought his codekey had 
somehow miscued him to the wrong office. 
The graceful figure in the subdued pastel 
holo-suit was so unlike the flamboyant Stash 
aboard the Grim Reaper. 

He made bumbling small talk, anything 
he could think of that wouldn't remind her, 
until she put him out of his misery. 

"You can talk about that, Finny. I'm 
cured now." 

"Oh. Ah. Yes." His arms and legs seem- 
ed too long, he wasn't sure what do to with 
them. Like many others, he had been duped 
off a young and only partially trained 
original, the theory being that such could 
learn new techniques easier than someone 
who had been trained in an outdated 
fashion, who'd have to unlearn before 
learning. 

"Truth. In fact, my work here is based 
on that last voyage of mine. Would you like 



to; 



* it?" 



I mean, of course. Tell me all 
about it." 

"Come on, it's only down this corridor." 
It was like any corridor in any station, cram- 
med with doors, cross-corridors, inputs, 
comms, graffiti. 

"You know..." there was a difference in 
her voice, and he struggled to pin it down. 
Not sadness, exacty. "...how we were 
always wondering about the Skinners, why 
they did what they did, I mean." 

He nodded. 

"Well, I don't know why, but I think I 
know what they were trying to do. And I 
convinced enough Stripers that I was right 



and I was given this experimental facility to 
work with. That last world, where the Skin- 
ner alterations ate the air — and each other; 
that was the final clue, the piece that made 
the pattern clear. I saw what the purpose 
was then." 

Skeptical. "Sure." 

"It may be a test, or just a way of re- 
moving pests by transforming them into 
something useful. I don't know the why, just 
the what. Look, Finny, you ever read any 
Neo-Malthusian — never mind. You have 
any idea how many dupes the service pro- 
duces every year? What our total population 
is, how fast the ciwie worlds are increasing, 
what the projections are for the next couple 
of centuries? Well... it's scary. Because 
humans are limited to planets within a com- 
paratively narrow environmental range, or to 
artificial stations like this, that take horrific 
energy and resources to build." 

"So? We'll find more planets, or adapt. 
Whatever it takes." 

"Play with ourselves, the way the Skin- 
ners did?" She said it softly, and he knew 
what it was he'd been searching for in her 
voice: maturity. 

"If we did it to our own, it'd be for good 
reasons. The Skinners were nothing but 
evil." 

"Like Darvin was evil for eating Mordag, 
who would have been eaten anyway? If you 
chop somebody's arm off, that's evil, isn't it? 
Unless you know the arm's incurably diseas- 
ed, and the person'll die unless it comes off." 
She shook her head. " Motive. Results. We 
can only do the best we can with what we 
have, and hope. Finny, do you know what 
the Skinner alterations were for?" 



He shrugged. "For? They had no pur- 
pose, they were just senseless exper- 
imenting. Playing. Not survival, 
because on most of the Skinner worlds, a 
norm human coutd survive fairly easily." 

"Not senseless. There was a reason. 
And very much a survival reason. The Skin- 
ners were adapting humanity to space." 

"What — impossible!" 

"So was traveling faster than light, 
once. The Skinners didn't finish their work, 
but that was the pattern I saw. Something, in 
every alteration, was a pointer to surviving in 
raw space. A more effective way of protec- 
ting against vacuum, a change in energy 
utilization, whatever. Remember how, on 
that last world, the captain kept worrying 
about why it took two parents to nurture a 
child. Well, homo spaciens would tend 
toward solitariness. But with a powerful 
parenting urge, and the necessity for two 
parents to take care of and feed the resulting 
offspring — well, you have the basis for 
strong bonding, between the parents, be- 
tween the parents and child. 

"Many of the alterations had a rationale 
like that, if you only knew to look for it. And 
could find it, buried, camouflaged under the 
other alterations. Even if you added them all 
up, they wouldn't produce homo spaciens. 
But if you added them up and took them to 
their natural limits...." They had reached 
what looked like a dead end. She flicked a 
control, and the "blank" wall lit up, a 3-D 
holo screen. 



"That . . . that's the abo you vaporized." 

"Not quite. That's a dupe. I duplicated 
him, and the child, and some of the others. 
And I...." 

"That's illegal!" 

"I know." A soft smile. "Luckily, during 
my — breakdown, I wasn't allowed near any 
of the controls, or I'd've erased him from the 
memory banks. And that would have been a 
pity, because the captain Wiped his world. 
And Darvin and his people were...." One of 
the figures drifted up and waved. 

" If s two-way!" 

"Yes. Darvin's gotten used to me, as I 
really am. And he understands. I told him — 
everything — and he accepts the changes I 
made in him." 

"You — changed...." 

"Easily. He was only a file of data in a 
memory, after all. I reprogrammed some of 
his data, finished what the Skinners started. 
Homo spaciens. Absorbs energy from the 
surrounding medium, eats anything, space 
dust — anything. He's not ready for raw 
space yet, I'm still experimenting. But his 
sons — or his later dupes — I'm still learning. 

"That's you in there." He backed away 
from the screen, pointing a trembling finger. 
"That'syou! You!" 

"Of course. Finny. Would you like to be 
a homo spaciens yourself — one of your 
dupes, that is. Sail through space, dip in the 
organic clouds that swathe the gas giants, 
drift around a sun until you're bored with it, 
and then form a spore around yourself, and 
wake a thousand, two thousand years later, 
when light pressure has carried you within 
reach of another sun. Homo spaciens isn't 
immortal, but he's pretty close. How about 
it, crewmate?" 

"Not me!" He continued to back away. 

But she had forgotten him, staring into 
her environment tank, watching the floating 
bodies. "Good ol' homo sap," she mur- 
mured. "Stubborn. Never do what an alien 
told us. Maybe not if our own leaders told us. 
But, to spite an enemy? Show we could go 
them one better? How well did Lhey know 
us? Was this coincidence, a test we had to 
pass — maybe something that would prove 
how dangerous we really are. No matter. 
We've gone too far to stop now." 

"You... this experiment ought to be 
scrubbed. Wiped." (But it was already too 
late, and something in him knew it. And in 
his mind, an organic relay he wasn't aware of 
closed; and somewhere very far away, an 
alien entity emitted the alien equivalent of a 
satisfied chuckle, and moved the alien 
equivalent of a thick file from one classifica- 
tion to another.) 

"Too late, Finny," she confirmed his 
fears. "But think, crewmate. We were so 
vulnerable. To the Skinners, to someone 
worse, to our own weaknesses, our lack of 
control." She waved again into the tank, and 
shut the screen off . "But when the inevitable 
catastrophe comes, they'll be safe, my 
altered dupes, and Darvin's, and the many, 
many others. Safe, drifting through space, 
sailing through infinity, homo spaciens...." 
Her smile held all the glory of space itself. 
"No more Hillsongs, Finny. Never again. On- 
ly Starsongs, from nowon."BB 
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The Lilliputian Sun 

Is the Sun shrinking? Recently a British 
astronomer, Jack Eddy, claimed that 
measurements taken at Greenwich Observa- 
tory from 1836 to 1950 indicated that the 
diameter of the solar disk has been shrinking 
by 0.1% per century. If such a rate of shrink- 
age were to go on for 100,000 years — a 
minute fragment of the Sun's total age 
-then it would vanish utterly! Eddy didn't 
suggest any such catastrophe; presumably 
the Sun is pulsating in a cycle of long dur- 
ation. As further evidence, Eddy cited an 
eclipse observation made on 9 April 1567 by 
Christoph Schluessel, who was then the 
Papal Astronomer under the Latinized ver- 
sion of his name, Clavius. (He also designed 
the calendar system which we today call 
"Gregorian" after the pope who took the 
credit for the job.) This solar eclipse should 
have been observed as total; however, 
Schluessel saw the Sun's disk as extending 
beyond the Moon's shadow on all sides, pro- 
ducing instead the type of eclipse which is 
called "annular." 

However, things may not be this serious 
after all. In the 3J4 centuries of systematic 
telescopic observation of the planets, several 
transits of Mercury across the solar disk have 
been observed. The observations have been 
quite precise, because until the development 
of modern radar methods they were almost 
the only way of accurately measuring the 
distance from the Earth to the Sun. And a 
survey of the results shows no significant 
change in the apparent size of the solar disk. 

Eddy's figures are apparently a result of 
the fact that the period which he used for his 
calculations was the period in which soft 
coal consumption increased greatly. Coal 
particles in the atmosphere changed its op- 
tical properties slightly, and the apparent 
shrinkage of the Sun's diameter was one of 
the effects of this. This same pollution of the 
atmosphere, and the bright lights of London, 
caused the observatory itself to be moved to 
Herstmonceux Castle in Sussex in 1958. 

Sky & Telescope, JulvlSeO 

Energetic Debate 

Uranium: Energy Source of the Future? 
by Sir Ernest Titterton and F.P.J. Robot- 
ham, discusses a controversy that is dividing 
public opinion in Australia but has been 
given very little attention in the rest of the 
world. Australia seems to possess about one 
sixth of the world's uranium, but there is a 
serious agitation against mining it in any 
quantity and for any purpose whatsoever. 
The book is a dialog in which Titterton 
defends uranium mining and Robotham at- 
tacks it. The tone taken by the two men, 
as much as their arguments, is a microcosm 
of the whole controversy over nuclear 
power. According to Jim Daglish's review in 



New Scientist, Titterton points out that "the 
production of electricity from nuclear power 
is the cheapest, cleanest, and safest means 
of power production yet devised by man, 
causing no more radiation damage and far 
less environmental damage than the cor- 
responding industry based on the burning of 
coal." Figures are provided in support of this 
contention. Robotham, on the other hand, 
says, "If Australia kept her uranium under- 
ground, she would give a tremendous boost 
to the worldwide anti-nuclear movement 
and, more importantly, deliver a virtual 
knock-out blow to the already punchdrunk 
nuclear industry... Instead of relying on all 
too fallible scientists and imperfect tech- 
nology, wouldn't it be much easier to have a 
pure heart?" 
New Scientist 3 Jan. 1980 

The Newest Asteroid 

Fifty years ago the planet Pluto was dis- 
covered, culminating eighty years of effort at 
trying to find the object whose gravitational 
attraction was perturbing the orbits of Nep- 
tune and Uranus. Now, however, it appears 
that Pluto is too small to have had the 
observed effects on those much larger 
planets, and the "Ninth Planet" may have to 
be demoted to the status of a large double 
asteroid. 

Two years ago a satellite of Pluto was 
discovered, making possible much more ac- 
curate measurement of the planet's mass. 
The mass of Pluto turns out to be only about 
0.23% that of Earth, making it smaller than 
seven of the solar system's moons including 
our own. Charon, the satellite, is about one 
tenth the mass of Pluto, creating by far the 
largest ratio of satellite mass to planet mass 
in the entire solar system, tin second place is 
the Moon-Earth mass ratio. 0.0123.) 

Most of the solar system's asteroids 
have orbits between those of Mars and 
Jupiter, though they are by no means so 
thick as to provide the hazard to space 
navigation implied in The Empire Strikes 
Back. But a few do go further out. The first 
of these to be discovered was Hidalgo, 
which can go almost as far out as Saturn. In 
1978, Chiron was discovered, whose orbit 
lies between those of Saturn and Uranus. 
(Chiron, named for the boss centaur, is not 
to be confused with Charon, proprietor of 
the well-known Stygian ferryboat. ) 

It may be that asteroids are not par- 
ticularly limited to the well-known "asteroid 
belt." but are common further out — so far 
that only the largest ones such as Pluto and 
Chiron have thus far been discovered. If this 
is so, then Pluto is the largest asteroid, while 
Chiron is comparable in size with Ceres, 
largest of the asteroids between Mars and 
Jupiter. Charon is about the same size as 
Ceres orChiron. 

Sky a Telescope, June 1390 

Outside Curve 

The curve ball was introduced to 
baseball in the 1890's, and at the time it caus- 
ed a great deal of controversy. Some people 
claimed that the ball didn't really curve, that 
its apparent path was an optical illusion. 
Eventually one manager had a line of posts 
set up between the pitcher's mound and the 



plate, and showed that his prize curve ball 
pitcher could indeed throw a pitch that went 
around the stakes. 

Recently some sports columnists have 
seen fit to revive this argument, and even 
claim that some scientists still think the curve 
ball is an illusion. Yet the physical principle 
behind the curve ball was discovered long 
before baseball itself was developed. In the 
18th century Daniel Bernoulli, a Swiss 
physicist, discovered the basic idea. As a 
rotating ball travels through the air, the air 
pressure is greater on the side of the ball that 
is turning away from the direction of travel, 
and this forces the ball to one side as it 
moves. A similar situation causes air 
pressure to be lower above the wing of an 
airplane than below, thus applying a lift to 
the wing. 

Wasp Power 

Of course, the lift on a wing isn't effec- 
tive until the aircraft is already traveling at a 
speed sufficient to get the air flow started. 
This is true even if the "aircraft" is an insect. 
Most insects oscillate their wings upon take- 
off, to provide the lift. This, however, has its 
hazards too. As the vortices produced by the 
oscillation roll off the trailing edges of their 
wings, they actually retard the lift-off. 

The chalcid wasps seem to have found a 
solution for this. High-speed photography 
has demonstrated that they oscillate their 
wings so that each provides an air vortex that 
lifts the other. 

New Scientist, 10 Jan. BO 



For many centuries, detailed records of 
planetary conjunctions and strange ap- 
pearances in the heavens were kept at the 
Chinese court. Scholars debated the astro- 
logical significance of these happenings, and 
kept records so that future monarchs could 
be guided. Astrology never made much 
headway in the regions dominated by 
Judaism and its daughter religions Chris- 
tianity and Islam, probably out of the Jewish 
conviction that the stars do not govern but 
are governed. However, in China most 
emperors patronized astrology. The records 
thus assembled have proven a fruitful source 
of information about novas and supernovas 
(exploding stars) now that they have been 
made available, to western astronomers 
through the efforts of Shigeru Kenda and Ho 
Peng Yoke. 

It is, of course, necessary to check the 
accuracy of the ancient records. Novas were 
not commonly observed by European 
astronomers of the ancient and medieval 
periods, so their records do not provide an 
adequate check. However, the extremely 
regular movements of the planets mean that 
computers can be used to establish the 
precise date of, say, a conjunction of Mars 
and Saturn. Then the computer-derived date 
can be checked against the ancient Chinese 
record, giving an idea of how accurately the 
Chinese recorded their observations. 

This check had, as a by-product, a most 
interesting result. Since astrology was so im- 
portant to the ancient Chinese, sometimes 
horoscopes were forged for political pur- 
poses. Sometimes a Chinese emperor would 



arise who objected to this sort of thing. The 
British astronomers David H. Clark and F. 
Richard Stephenson, in their book The 
Historical Supemovae, tartly observe: "Cer- 
tain emperors were opposed to astrology 
and divination, e.g. Wu-ti, who in AD 268 
passed an edict to ban the study of these 
subjects, and Yang-ti, who about AD 610 
ordered all books dealing with these subjects 
to be burned. However, and fortunately for 
modern science, these enlightened rulers 
were in the minority." 

Heady Stuff 

During the last years of World War II, 
the Reichswehr tried to eke out its scanty 
supplies of gasoline by mixing it with ethyl 
alcohol, distilled from locally grown grain. 
After the war, students at the University of 
Muenster got hold of some of this gasohol 
and, since there was nothing else alcoholic 
available, they distilled out the petroleum 
fragments very carefully and used the 
alcohol for convivial purposes. It proved 
perfectly drinkable, but afterwards the toper 
smelled like an old Ford. 

Recently, Germany once again began to 
experiment with a gasoline-alcohol mixture. 
Called "M-15" because it is 15% alcohol, it is 
now on sale at 30 filling stations in the Ger- 
man Federal Republic and West Berlin. 
Many automobiles are now being modified 
to accommodate this fuel. And, presumably 
to prevent such use of the product as took 
place in Muenster, the alcoholic component 
is methanol — the fatal "wood alcohol" that 
claimed so many lives during America's 
experiment in prohibition. 
Nam Scientist, 3 Jan. 1980 

Seasons Greetings 

Scientists are supposed to be grimly un- 
sentimental people, so it may come as a sur- 
prise that some scientific institutions send 
out Christmas cards. Of course, there is a bit 
of variance from other people's practices. 
Since Sir Isaac Newton was born on 25 
December 1642, the Central Research Group 
in Ithaca, New York, sent out last year 
"Newtonmas" cards. In England, the 
Asbestos Information Centre sent out cards 
that had been printed to raise money for the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 

New Scientist, 10 Jan. 1380 

The Trouble with Venus 

Now, and until January 1981, Venus is 
appearing as a brilliant morning star. Late- 
night revelers, weaving their way home in 
the dawn hours, will see a clear white light in 
the east, and if some of them attribute the 
weaving to the planet rather than to them- 
selves, we may get another spate of "flying 
saucer" reports. These reports always go up 
in quantity when Venus is prominent in the 
sky. 

The chief character in Giuseppe di 
Lampedusa's novel The Leopard is, like 
Lampedusa himself, a Sicilian aristocrat. He 
is also an amateur astronomer. After a ball 
which constitutes one of the pivotal scenes 
of the novel, the Prince is on his way home 
just before dawn. Upset by the island's 
political turmoil, he takes comfort in the clear 
light of Venus — seen in the west! As a mor- 



ning star, Venus rises just before the Sun, 
naturally in the east, 

Lampedusa erred in good company. 
Shakespeare made a similar mistake in A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. The wedding of 
"Duke Theseus of Athens," in the last 
scene, is scheduled for the time of the new 
moon. Yet the rustics who are rehearsing a 
play for the festivities consult an almanac, to 
find that there will be a moon on the night of 
the revels. Actually, at new moon the Moon 
rises and sets with the Sun, and is not visible 
in the sky. 

Maxwell and Company 

James Clerk Maxwell (1831-1879) is 
generally recognized to have been the 
greatest physicist between Newton and 
Einstein. His electromagnetic theory wrap- 
ped up in one general explanation all the 
phenomena of electricity, magnetism, and 
light which had puzzled scientists for cen- 
turies. A century after his death, yet another 
distinction is his. He is the only man on the 
planet Venus. 

Recently an international conference of 
astronomers adopted a general plan for nam- 
ing surface features on other planets. By this 
plan, the surface features of Venus were to 
be named after female personages. Yet, by 
the time this plan was adopted, the Maxwell 
Mountains had already been named. So he 
shares that planet with features named after 
the goddesses Lakshmi, Rhea, Aphrodite, 
Freyja, and Ishtar, and after the only two 
mortal women thus far honored — an odd 
assortment consisting of the poet Sappho 
and the nuclear physicist Lise Meitner. 
Sky a Telescope, June 1960 

Disaster in the Urals 

For several years the exiled Soviet scien- 
tist Zhores Medvedev has claimed that a 
disaster of large proportions took place at a 
Soviet nuclear installation in the Ural Moun- 
tains in the winter of 1957-58. Studies under- 
taken at Oak Ridge now seem to indicate that 
some such disaster did indeed happen. 

The indications come from several dif- 
ferent sources, and illustrate the importance 
of putting together apparently minor and un- 
connected bits of information to get a com- 
plete picture. Since 1958, the names of 30 
villages have been eliminated from maps in 
the region east and south of Kyshtyn, (The 
villages were probably evacuated rather than 
demolished by an explosion.) Two large 
reservoirs have been built on the Techa River 
downstream from Lake Kyzyltash, despite 
the fact that there are already numerous 
lakes in the region. Water that would have 
drained into Lake Kyzyltash has instead been 
diverted into these reservoirs. Fisheries 
records indicate that several lakes in the 
vicinity have not been stocked since 1958, 

The disaster was almost certainly not a 
nuclear explosion, or widespread contami- 
nation by radioactive materials. At the time, 
cesium 137 was extracted from wastes by a 
process that required large quantities of am- 
monium nitrate. (This process is now ob- 
solete.) Ammonium nitrate is, if treated care- 
lessly, a powerful explosive, and scientific 
safety standards in the Soviet Union are 
notoriously far below American standards. 

New Scientist. 10 Jan. 1380 



Shifty Eyes 

In his anti -scientific satire The Clouds, 
the ancient Greek playwright Aristophanes 
showed a philosopher peering down into a 
well to study the secrets of the Earth, while 
"his rump is studying astronomy on its own 
account." But the sciences of astronomy 
and geology are more closely related to each 
other than this scene admits. Fremont Peak 
in California is a popular place for amateur 
astronomers to take their equipment. On the 
night of 12 April 1980, several amateurs were 
up there, when an earthquake struck. Since 
the quake was centered on the mountain, 
the effects were quite considerable. After 
the dozen or so aftershocks had passed, one 
of the astronomers found that the mounting 
of his 20-cm. telescope had been moved two 
degrees away from the north. 

Two radiotelescopes at Pasadena and 
Goldstone were also affected by California's 
lively terrain. They have both been receiving 
bursts of energy from quasars, and their 
measurements indicate that over a period of 
seven months the separation of the obser- 
vatories has increased by twenty centi- 
meters. 

Sky 6 Telescope, July 1980, and 
New Scientist, 10 Jan, 1980 

Ion Generators 

There has recently been a vogue for 
negative ion generators, which are alleged to 
make you feel belter. Two years ago, a sales- 
man for these devices had a booth at a 
science-fiction convention. He was asked 
what happens to the positive ions that must 
necessarily be produced if negative ions are 
put into the atmosphere. He replied that the 
negative ions were in the majority, since for 
every five negative charges produced, only 
four positive charges appeared. 

If this statement is true, that more 
negative than positive charges can be pro- 
duced, then several Nobel Prizes will have to 
be revoked. So all day, science fiction fans 
directed one another to his booth, to hear 
and guffaw at the salesman's pitch. He never 
did show up for the second and third days of 
the convention. 

However, negative ion generators are 
still on the market, together with the claims 
made for them. And now it appears that they 
are capable of producing dangerous 
amounts of ozone. But, so far, there has 
been no intelligible scientific explanation of 
what if anything thev do. 

Maybe it is the ozone that does it, after 
all. The exhilirating feeling of an approaching 
thunderstorm is probably due to the ozone 
molecules that the electrical activity has 
made out of ordinary atmospheric oxygen 
molecules. If, as they claim, the manufac- 
turers of negative ion generators are making 
them now so that they produce less ozone, 
they may be doing themseves out of their 
market. 
New York Daily News, 16 July 1380 
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Tiamat and the Monsters 

The Sumerians explain the creation of 
the world by saying that in the beginning 
were only Apsu, the ocean, and Tiamat, the 
sea. Their waters mingled and produced 
tumult, called Mummu, and then twin 
serpents, Lakhmu and Lakhamu, who gave 
birth to heaven and earth which, in turn, 
brought forth even more gods of the sky and 
underworld. But they were noisy gods and 
gave old Apsu no rest; he wanted to destroy 
them, though Tiamat protested. Apsu was 
finally taken prisoner by the younger gods. 
Tiamat decided she would tame the younger 
gods and brought forth serpents, dragons, 
savage dogs, and scorpion men; stirred up 
the hurricane; and went forth to battle, only 
to be slain by Bel-Marduk. After her death, 
Marduk created the heaven and earth for 
mortals (the previous creation had been 
restricted to the gods) from her body, and 
from the blood of her general, Kingu, was 
created mankind. It is thought that this crea- 
tion myth provides the original of the Biblical 
Flood story and of Leviathan, one of the 
monsters of the deep mentioned in the Old 
and New Testaments. 

Larousse Mythology, following The Epic of the Creation 



Don't Go In the Voda 

The Slavonic word voda means water 
— lakes, pools, streams, rivers, and mill- 
ponds. In the mill-ponds, near the mill- 
wheels, the Vodyany-ye, the water spirits of 
the Slavonic people, were thought to gather. 
Some Vodyanoi had human faces but their 
eyes resembled hot coals. They had horns 
and, instead of hands, paws, and huge toes 
on their feet. Others of the Vodyanoi were 
gigantic and covered with grass and moss. 
Some were black with red eyes and noses 
the size of boots. Still others appeared like 
old men with green hair and beards — but 
their hair changed color when the moon 
waned. And others appeared in the guises of 
naked women combing their hair. Immortaf, 
the Vodyanoi aged or became younger- 
seeming in accordance with the phases of 
the moon. 

They hated humans, and like trolls, liked 
to lie in wait for them, to drag them into their 
gold and silver cities underwater to serve 
them as slaves. During the day, the Vod- 
yanoi rested in their palaces; in the evening, 
they came out and splashed in the water. 
And after sunset, any swimmer could be 
seized. Especially hateful to the Vodyany-ye 
were mills, which they destroyed whenever 
they could. 

Larousse Encyclopedia ol Mythology 



By a Nail 

In many primitive cultures, nail-parings 
are throught to hold power. Nowhere is this 
more explicit than in Voluspa, the song of 
the Old Norse sorceress or spae-wife who 
tells of Ragnarok, the Twilight of the Gods. 
After the Fimbulwinter which comes witbout 
a spring, Heimdall, the gate-keeper of 
Asgard, blows his horn to warn the gods. As 
the World-Ash trembles and the Fenris-wolf 
runs free, the ship Naglfar, captained by 
Loki, sails from the east. 

In Old Norse. Naglfar means, literally, 
nail-parings. This ship which carries the 
giants and all the other children of darkness 
is built of the nail-parings of the dead. A long 
time in the building, its appearance spells the 
end of the world, 

Voluspa and The Elder Edda, translated by Paul Taylor 
and W.H. Auden 

Geryon 

Geryon was one of the classical 
monsters — a three-headed creature 
destroyed by Hercules as one of his labors. 
However, in the Middle Ages, Dante 
Alighieri improved upon him in the Inferno. 
Instead of having three heads, Dante's 
Geryon had three natures: human, animal, 
and reptile. His face was that of a just and 
handsome man but his forepaws were 
shaggy. Though his scales were magnifi- 
cently colored, his tail was tipped with a 
poisonous sting. He represented fraud and 
provided a way for Dante and Virgil, his 
guide, to descend from Violence into the Cir- 
cle of Fraud. 
Dante, The Dmne Comedy, Inferno, Canto xvii 



Sea Snare 

Fastitocalon, meaning tortoise shield. 
was what the Anglo-Saxons called the 
whale. He was a treacherous creature the 
color of uncut stone, they said; his habit was 
to wander in shallow waters near sandbars 
so that he resembled just one more island. 
Weary after a long voyage, seafarers could 
be deceived by the sleeping whale, and con- 
sequently they might moor their ships and 
disembark. Glad to be on land, the sailors 
would kindle bonfires and feast and relax. 
When the fires' heat woke the crafty whale, 
he would suddenly dive, drowning the un- 
wary crew and taking their ship down with 



Witches of the Sun 

Before Jason would return to Greece in 
triumph with the Golden Fleece", he and 
Medea had to-sail beyond Colchis, Medea's 
barbarous western homeland, to Aiaia, 
which originally meant only "the land!" 
Aiaia, at the uttermost west, was Circe's 
kingdom; beyond it was ocean, and beyond 
that, the Underworld. Only two men ever 
sailed away from Circe's island — Odysseus 
and Jason. Odysseus, according to some 
stories, was killed in his old age by Tele- 
gonus, his son by Circe. Jason, however, 
was loved by Medea, Circe's niece and there- 



fore the granddaughter of Helios, the Sun- 
god. So he wasn't subject, as was 
Odysseus, to a threat of transformation into 
a wild boar. Instead, Medea led him to her 
aunt's home and made him crouch by the 
hearthfire as a suppliant. Circe looked at the 
man and Medea out of eyes that had fire- 
glints in them and began a ritual to absolve 
Jason and Medea of kin-slaying, thus enabl- 
ing them to return to Greece. But later kill- 
ings made Medea hated in Jason's country, 
even by Jason. Three last times she struck at 
him in anger — killing Jason's promised 
bride, then her father, and finally her own 
children before escaping in a dragon-drawn 
chariot. Jason was later to die alone, crush- 
ed by the Argo, the great ship that had 
brought him fame, as he slept in the shadow 
of its rotten hulk. 

Argonautica, Apollonius Rhodes 

The Sampo 

Blown offcourse to North Farm, a place 
that resembles the underworld, the Finnish 
hero Vainamoinen learns from Louki, 
mistress of North Farm, that the only way 
that he can earn his way home is by forging a 
Sampo. The Sampo, made from the feather 
of one swan, half a strand of hair, a single 
barleycorn, and the broken pieces of a 
distaff, looks like nothing more than a highly 
decorated lid, but its magical properties 
clearly require a mastersmith's craft. 

Vainamoinen is no smith, he tells Louki, 
but his friend llmarinen is. Louki sends Vain- 
moinen home with a message for llmarinen 
that anyone who can forge a Sampo will be 
rewarded by her daughter, a beautiful but 
haughty girl who sits on the rainbow, ll- 
marinen decides to go to North Farm and 
builds a smithy on bare rock, for forging the 
Sampo. After it is forged, llmarinen com- 
mands the winds to blow for three days while 
the Sampo is decorated. He labors by day 
and nightly attempts to woo Louki's 
daughter; unfortunately, he is a better smith 
than a suitor. The Sampo, when finished, 
begins to grind out food, things to eat, to 
sell, and to store, and Louki locks it in a cop- 
per mountain behind nine locks where it 
strikes down roots deep into the ground, the 
shore, and near the house, llmarinen fails to 
gain a bride and desires death. Louki sends 
him home instead. 



Hero Alexander 

Alexander, first prince of Novgorod, 
then Great Prince of Vladimir and all Russia, 
spent his life fighting the enemies of Russia 
on all fronts. During the thirteenth century 
when eastern Russia was overrun by the 
Mongols under Batu Khan, Alexander finally 
went to the Khan's Horde to establish (tem- 
porary) peace. In 1240, he defeated the 
Swedes at Neva, and in 1242 he fought 
against the Livonia n Order of German 
Knights, meeting them in a great battle on 
the frozen Chud lake. The clanging of 
swords was so loud that men thought that 
the ice was breaking; it was so covered with 
blood that no one could see it. The Livonian 
order was routed, and Alexander returned 



home in glory. Laier in his life, as a son of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, he rejected the 
counsel of two Roman Catholic Cardinals. At 
his death, he took strict monastic vows and 
was later canonized. 

During the Second World War, the 
Soviet government established a military 
medal in his name. About this time Sergei 
Eisenstein, the famous Russian director, 
made his film Alexander Nevsky, which, like 
the Olivier Henry V, inspired his country 
against the Germans by reminding people of 
the great warrior-kings. 

Medieval Russia s - : .-., Bftd Tales, ed. 

Serge A. Zenkovsky. Dutton 

The Lion-heart and Excalibur 

In gratitude to Tancred of Sicily for turn- 
ing against Philip Augustus of France, 
Richard the Lion-hearted sealed an alliance 
with him by agreeing to betroth Tancred's 
baby daughter to his nephew, Arthur of Brit- 
tany (so-called to win Breton support). 
Moreover, he offered Tancred Excalibur, the 
sword of Arthur the King, which some of 
Henry U's archeological researches had 
allegedly uncovered at Glastonbury, which 
was thought to be the site of Avalon. Arthur 
of Brittany was designated as Richard's neir. 
However, Richard died in 1199 and Arthur 
shortly thereafter, around 1203, with as 
much mystery surrounding his death as had 
surrounded the legendary king's. No one 
knows what became of Excalibur. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, Benedict of Peterborough, and 

Peter de Langtoft 

Fireships 

Before the Duke of Medina Sidonia sail- 
ed with the Spanish Armada to England, 
King Philip had many times warned him that 
the English were preparing strange and 
devilish inventions. Sidonia was especially 
concerned about hellbumers — sailing ships 
made into enormous bombs, capable of 
turning everything within a mile's radius into 
burning rubble. These hellbumers had sup- 
posedly been devised by the Italian inventor 
Giambelli, who was working in 1588 for 
Queen Elizabeth. What Sir Francis Drake's 
fleet of eight fireships actually contained 
were combustibles, sails, spars, and rigging. 
Each ship's guns were double-shotted, to ex- 
plode when the burning ships made them 
hot enough. (Despite later bills by one ship- 
owner to the Treasury for butter, beef, and 
biscuit, not many supplies were left aboard 
the ships destined to be burned. ) When, 
around midnight of August 6, 1588, Medina 
Sidonia saw the eight tall, blazing ships in 
perfect formation sailing toward his Armada, 
he dispatched a screen of small pinnaces to 
push the fireships off course. While the 
Spanish did deflect two of the fireships, by 
the time they were ready to deal with the 
other six, the heated guns began to explode. 
These must be hellbumers, the Spanish 
thought, and the Armada's ships scattered in 
confusion. 

The Armada, Garrett Mattingly, Houghton Mifflin, 195S 



The Cult of Luxury 

Most of the cults of the middle ages 
re marked by hardship: people went on 



Crusades or, in bursts of masochistic fervor 
(perhaps induced by contaminated grain), 
they whipped themselves from town to 
town. A remarkable exception to this pre- 
occupation with suffering for God's sake 
was the German Brethren of the Free Spirit. 
The mystic Heinrich Suso claimed that God 
had commanded him to throw away his 
whips and hair shirt and instead live in lux- 
ury, dress like a great noble, feast and drink, 
and be as promiscuous as he could. Impelled 
by this "vision," Suso created a cult in which 
salvation was indicated by a total lack of con- 
science. Free Spirits felt so united with God 
that they could not sin; some, in fact, felt 
that they had become God. This cult gained 
a large following and suffered incredible 
amounts of condemnation by chroniclers 
who claimed that when the Free Spirits were 
not dressing like nobles, they were running 
around naked and having orgies. Although 
by the end of the fourteenth century, some 
of the Brethren of the Free Spirits had been 
burned at the stake, people like the Brethren 
formed a similar cult-group called the 
Spiritual Libertines. 

The Pursuit of the Millennium, Norman Conn, Paladin 
Books, England, 1970 



Viking Food and Shelter 

The Norse poem Rigsthula 
the daily lives of the three classes of Vikings: 
thrall, freeman, and noble. Thralls performed 
unskilled labor; they carried burdens, fetch- 
ed wood, spread dung, cared for the pigs, 
cattle, and goats. The freeman often worked 
as a ploughman, smith, or carpenter, while 
nobles engaged in weapons practice, swim- 
ming, riding, hunting, and warfare and had 
time for amusements like chess and verse 
making. Thralls ate meat broth and bran 
bread, freemen ate boiled veal, while nobles 
ate white bread, chicken, and game. Unlike 
the other classes, nobles drank wine, which 
was considered more of a luxury than the 
barley beer that Vikings brewed themselves. 
For all classes, the center of family life was 
the open hearth, which generally was placed 
in the middle of the floor. This hearth provid- 
ed heat and light, though well-off Vikings 
might have oil lamps for extra illumination. 
Because most Viking houses consisted of 
one main room — or, in the case of noble 
houses, one hall — privacy was as scarce for 
Vikings as it was for almost everyone else but 
hermits in the Middle Ages. 



puns 

Canting heraldry, or armorial devices 
that punned on their bearers' names 
(Arundel = hirondelle, or swallow), could be 
used during the Middle Ages for more than 
identification. One unfortunate pun cost a 
man his life. William Collyngbourne wrote a 
couplet: 

"Thecal, the rat, and Lovellourdog 
Rule all England under a Hog." 
Cat, rat, and dog referred to Catesby, 
Ratcliffe, and Lovell, Richard Ill's ministers; 
the hog referred unflatteringly to Richard 
himself, whose emblem was the Boar. 
Because this poem fell into a genre of 
heraldic prophecy in which a man's emblem 
stood for the man and could be manipulated 
to "foretell" events for the purposes of 



The Robe 

One of the finest and best-loved knights 
in either England or France during the reign 
of Edward III was Sir John Chandos. He 
fought at the battle of Crecy in 1346 in which 
13,000 English, all but three thousand of 
them archers, routed 40,000 Frenchmen, and 
was made a Knight of the Garter three years 
later. Ultimately, Sir John was a victim of 
medieval fashion. Even over armor, 
fourteenth-century nobles wore long sur- 
coats; Sir John's was blazoned with his arms 
— red and silver on white silk. As he walked 
into battle he stumbled on the frosty ground 
and his feet tangled in his long robe. A squire 
thrust at him with a lance but Sir John Chan- 
dos, blinded on one side five years earlier in a 
staghunt, did not see the lance coming at 
him and was hit between nose and forehead. 
Since he had not put down his visor, he was 
mortally wounded and died a day and a night 
later, mourned by both English and French. 

Froissart's Chronicles 

My Lady Shapeshifter 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the Lusignan family was among the most 
powerful in Europe. Hugh, indeed, married 
John of England's widow. But how did the 
Lusignansgain their power? The story is told 
that Raimondin de Lusignan married a lady in 
return for her promise to make him the first 
nobleman of the realm. All he promised the 
Lady Melusine in return was that he never try 
to see her on Saturday. For on Saturdays, 
Melusine, who was a fairy, turned into a 
winged dragon. Naturally, when Raimondin 
de Lusig nan's curiosity got the better of him, 
Melusine flew away from their chateau, 
never to return, except in rumor. 

The Tres Riches Heures of Jean, Due de Berry. George 



Arthur's Seneschal 

In the romances of Malory and T.H. 
White, Sir Kay is presented as Arthur's sene- 
schal and a chronic complainer. He is, how- 
ever, one of the earliest-mentioned of Ar- 
thur's knights. The Mabinogion, a collection 
of Welsh stories, describes Kay, or Cei, as it 
calls him, as having strange traits. He could 
stay under water for nine days and nine 
nights, and during that time, he didn't need 
to sleep. No physician could heal any man he 
wounded. If he wanted, he could be as tall as 
the towering trees and, because of his 
tremendous body heat, rain never fell on 
him. He, Gawain (called Gwalchmai) and 
Bedwyr (whom some writers claim is the 
original of Lancelotl are the earliest mention- 
ed of Arthur's knights. 

The Mabinogion, translated by Gwyn Jones and 
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A Combat from the flrena of 'Qeath 



Kargash smiled. It took an effort. Here, 
beneath the arena, the harsh rays of the mid- 
day sun did not penetrate. But neither did 
the wind. The close, still air of the arming 
pen made breathing difficult. It stank of 
blood and waste and newly oiled weapons. 
And it stank of something else besides. 

"Fear," Kargash chuckled. Fear of pain. 
Fear of maiming. Fear of death. The great, 
overmastering fear of the huge beast that 
had occupied the arming pen before 
Kargash. The beast whose fear was so 
strong that its scent lingered still. The beast 
whose agonized death screams could now 
be heard rising above the din of the crowd. 
Kargash felt an unaccountable urge to go to 
the far side of the pen and look up into the 
arena through the tiny grate in the portal. He 
wanted to see the end of the beast. To touch 
its pain. To understand its weakness. 

The Great Goblin sighed. No, he 
thought. Not now. Not before. After, if there 



fyc of the Goblin 



was time. Better now to husband strength. 
Better to gather the wandering mind. Today 
he must fight alone against the one they call- 
ed Am. Am, Goblin-Slayer. Arn of the pale 
hair. He whose eyes were like the cave ice of 
Kargash's mountain home. A man-thing, 
yes. But not like other man-things. Almost 
as big as a Hobgoblin, almost as big as 
Kargash, himself. Strong and fast, he was. 
Deadly. 

The Masters did not often pit lone 
Hobgoblins against the faster man-things. 
Usually, they would be two or three to- 
gether. Usually, that was enough. But not 
today. Today, the Arn-thing would fight 
alone, but so would Kargash. There would 
be much blood. There always was. But today 
it would be different. Today, the red and the 
black would mix. A vision passed before the 
Goblin's eyes. It was a vision of his death. 

Shaking himself from his reverie, Kar- 
gash quietly crossed his legs so that the great 



hairy feet rested on knobby knees. Grasping 
a foot in each horny hand, the Goblin began 
to clear his mind. Sweat beaded on his lum- 
py gray forehead and slithered down his 
seamed face to fall unnoticed from nose and 
chin to the damp sand below. Gradually, the 
bunched muscles of the Great Goblin's 
massive form began to unknot and smooth 
out. The drooping eyelids closed entirely. 
The retractable flesh around his mouth 
slackened to cover the sharp fighting teeth. 
Finally, the ragged sensation of Kargash's 
breath was replaced by a measured hissing. 
Completely at rest, he appeared not to be 
alive at all, but rather the polished, but im- 
perfect, casting of some dark and bloody 
god from the days of the world's youth. 

Kargash allowed his mind to drift. It was 
a pleasant sensation There was a soft, cot- 
tony dampness over everything. It carried 
with it a scent of pine and birch and spruce. 
Gently, the Inner Eye opened over a rugged, 
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wooded valley beneath a shining mountain. 
A thread of rippling silver cut through dark 
blue stands of evergreens, catching the 
slanting rays of a dying sun. The Inner Eye 
recoiled, snapped tightly shut. The sun. The 
sun glinting off the ice pack that crowned the 
mountain was a physical hurt. It dazzled the 
Eye and benumbed the brain behind it. 



Cautiously, the eye again opened. Thistime 
the perspective was different. The 
Eye was sheltered now beneath a 
vaulting over-hang of cool limestone. Soar- 
ing pillars of spruce cut it off from the sun's 
brightness. Here, it was dark and cool. The 
all-absorbing bed of rotting pine needles 
softened the sounds of a nearby brook, the 
hissing of the wind in the branches of the 
trees. It was quiet, peaceful. The Eye was 
possessed by an overwhelming sense of 
Tightness. It knew this place, thistime. Itwas 
home. Home, at Nergil-hin. The Eye turned 
90°. Before it was the shallow bowl of the 
Blood Cup, its ragged rim broken by great 
diabase boulders, its rough floor of rock and 
tree roots in almost even measure carpeted 
with spongy moss. TheEyeclosed. 

When it again popped open, the steep 
sides of the Blood Cup were all around. The 
Eye seemed to hover half a dozen feet above 
the uneven floor of the place. Before it stood 
a figure. The figure was itself. No, not itself. 
Itselfasithadbeen. Ten years before. Before 
...the Masters. 

The self before the Eye seemed strange. 
Too young, by far. The gray skin too 
smooth. The darkly flashing Hobgoblin eyes 
too open, their black wells not yet filled with 
visions of horror and pain. Instead the eyes 
bespoke the sin of youth, the inability to see 
the coming death that would make all 
dreams false. The young Hobgoblin stood in 
reverie before the red-rimmed Eye. The open 
wolf-skin vest exposed the hard flatness of 
hairless pectorals. The shining skin was not 
yet criss-crossed with the net of greenish 
scars the Eye knew now covered it. The 
muscular arms were strong, but did not 
bulge with the fighting muscles that would 
later develop. Here, standing in the sacred 
arena where issues were decided and quar- 
rels ajudicated by the sword, the youth 
dreamed himself master of his tribe, wearer 
of the Golden Torque, speaker for the Wolfs- 
head Lodge. Such dreams as youth have 
always dreamed, he dreamed. 

"You are he?" The voice was familiar to 
the Eye, but not to the youth. The Hobgoblin 
turned to face the voice. The Eye already 
saw, already knew the voice of the Master. 
The sun behind the tossing branches of the 
trees cast a flickering aura around the figure 
standing on the lip of the Blood Cup. Eye and 
Hobgoblin were both bedazzled. 

"lam he. You?" 

"I am Aevrill. I am the Master." 

The figure stepped from the rim into the 
bowl. It approached to within a few paces of 
the youth. 

"Why do you wait here at the appointed 
time?" The ritual question. 

"I seek to serve the Masters." The re- 
quired answer. 

"Will you serve faithfully?" 



"What seek you in return?" 

"I seek the Golden Torque." 

The figure smiled. It was unpleasant, 
the smile. Like the glimmering in the eye of 
the hawk before it kills. A grin that split the 
hatchet-face of the stranger and made his 
head more like a skull of some long-dead 
thing than that of a living man. 

"You ask much, young Goblin. For such 
as you, the normal term will not serve." 

"What is your price, Man?" 

"Master. I am a Master. I am the 
Master. You, I recruit. You, I train. You, 
send to die in the arena. That is my function 
Remember it. Hobgoblin." The voice was 
harsh and low, the merest whisper. But the 
softness hid steel. 

■ "I will remember, Aevrill, Master. I will 
not forget again." 

"The price, then. For this ... 10 years. 
Your youth. Your strength. Your freedom. 
All these you will pay. The return will be 
wealth equal to your weight in gold for each 
year of the 10 you serve. Wealth to buy arms 
and warriors. But not this, alone. To serve 
your need, we offer this: the magic of the 
Masters to make you feared, the training of 
the Masters to make you hard, the support of 
the Masters to make you respected. All, we 
give ... for 10 years service. None have ever 
lasted that long. Nor shall you. But we will 
keep our promise. It is agreed?" 

The youth stood lost in thought. Ten 
years of service! The price was almost 
beyond belief. For those who fought against 
the men-things from beyond the mountains 
the normal term was five. Bad enough, that. 
But ten! Unconsciously, the Hobgoblin 
crouched in upon himself. The great left arm 
extended, a knuckle brushing the ground. 
The shattering of hopes was loud in his ears, 
like the sound of breaking glass in the hearth- 
holds of the man-things when the Great 
Goblins of his tribe raided to the south. The 
stranger threw aside his cloak and placed a 
bony hand on a jewelled hilt. A snarl broke 
from the youthful Hobgoblin's throat. Then, 
slowly, as if in pain, the youth straightened 
and calmed. The voice, when it finally came, 
was like a millstone grinding fine the mean- 
ing of the words. 

"It is agreed. Ten years." 

"Ten years." The sun was behind the 
mountain, now. The stranger's face was lost 
in shadow as he turned and led the way to 
the horses which he had tethered near the 
rim of the Blood Cup. Together, the two 
figures rode into the night and mist. The Eye 
closed. 



The corners of the arming pen thrilled to 
a rumbling cadence that filled the room. In 
pulsing, fevered leaps, it grew into the 
somber chant that spoke in the tongue of 
Goblins and Hobgoblins, of death and 
regeneration and the way of the warrior. 
Mind blank, eyelids tightly shut, Kargash 
sang the song taught him by his mother as 
she suckled him deep within the caves of 
Nergil-hin. The Death Song of the Urdin, the 
tribes of the North, it was a song that he had 
lived with for ten years and never under- 
stood, the first song of his people and, usual- 
ly, the last a Hobgoblin ever heard. 



Before each combat for ten years the 
Great Goblin had sung it just as now to con- 
clude the Rite of Preparation. But now it was 
different. Now, it would be the last time. The 
ending of things. For Kargash had seen his 
death. Now, he must prepare for it as he 
never had before. Slowly, lovingly, he reach- 
ed out to embrace the song, to enter into it 
and merge his being with it until, finally, the 
two were one and the song sang back to 
Kargash as Kargash sang the song. 

The notes still hung in the air when, with 
a soft squeeling, the bolt that held the outer 
portal was drawn and light flooded into the 
arming pen from the arena above. Slowly, 
the Inner Eye opened once again, only this 
time it was still inside the Hobgoblin and so 
was touched by the throbbing energy of the 
still-living body, the body that did not want 
to die but somehow knew that there was no 
alternative this day. 

Kargash sat for a moment after the por- 
tal opened. Then, with infinite care, he rose 
and walked to the rack beside the portal 
where stood his weapons. The attendant 
who had opened the portal gestured impa- 
tiently and Kargash felt a moment of irrita- 
tion. Then, the Eye calmed him and he drew 
a sword from the rack, a second weapon in 
case the heavy poleaxe that he preferred 
should fail him. Outside, the roaring of the 
crowd grew and Kargash knew that the Arn- 
thing had entered the arena. Turning, he mo- 
tioned the attendant aside and strode into 
the painful sunlight. 



The ARN-THtNG stooo fifty feet away. It 
fingered a heavy broadsword. On the 
offside arm there hung a shield of 
bronze and hide. A dueling helmet covered 
the head and part of the face. The eyes, 
where they showed through the slits in the 
leather of the helmet, could not be seen at 
this distance, but Kargash knew them to be 
pale blue and death-aspected. The man- 
thing took several practice swipes with his 
sword. Kargash smiled, knowing that the 
practice was for his benefit. The sounds of 
the crowd began to die away and a single 
voice could be heard speaking above the re- 
maining murmur. 

"...thank you. All hear the next event. 
In single combat, the man. Am of the Vale 
meets the Hobgoblin, Kargash Urdin, pro- 
perty of the Schoolman, Aevrill. Combat to 
the death. No quarter to be asked or given." 
The Herald turned and found his seat 
and the trumpeters brought up their instru- 
ments to sound the commencement. 
Kargash lifted his head to search out the box 
where he knew sat his owner and patron. 
The Master, Aevrill, met his eyes. There was 
neither fear nor guilt in his gaze. Merely 
understanding. Understanding and, yes, 
perhaps, pity. Kargash recoiled. Pity, it was' 
Yes! Pity because Aevrill would not pay the 
price agreed upon and so would pit his loyal 
fighter against the Goblin-Slayer in a match 
which could have only one end. Pity because 
Kargash should have died years before with- 
out the bittersweet knowledge that his goal 
was in sight. Pity because the dream which 
had brought the Hobgoblin to spend his 
youth never was a goal at all, but merely the 
lying promise of a Master. 



The trumpets brayed their warning and 
the crowd cheered. Out of the corner of one 
eye, Kargash saw the Arn-thing tense and 
begin to close the gap that still separated the 
two of them. Kargash laughed to himself. 
Fool, he thought. Fool that would bargain 
with the Masters. Fool that would pursue the 
mirage into the embrace of death. You were 
afool, Kargash. You.... 

The bitter musing still teased at his mind 
as he brought up the poleaxe to block the last 
rush he knew was coming. The Arn-thing 
stopped, wary. Only a bare ten feet still 
separated the two when the Hobgoblin final- 
ly raised his guard. Deliberately, Kargash 
hunkered down and began to move the tip of 
his weapon ever so slightly, keeping the 
flickering blade poised on the edge of com- 
mitment, but never allowing its motion to 
become more than could easily be arrested 
with a slight tensing of his massive biceps. 

The Arn-thing too hovered on the brink 
without rushing over into the abyss they had 
both been taught to avoid. Shuffling easily 
across the hot sand, the man-thing moved 
counterclockwise. He too kept his blade up, 
but uncommitted. He too moved in a slight 
crouch, teasing, testing. Looking for an 
opening. Kargash thought. Unconsciously, 
the Hobgoblin gave him one. The blade of 
the poleaxe continued to follow the circling 
man, but ever more slowly, until, seeing a 
gap, the Arn-thing struck. The sword blade 
rattled along the haft of the poleaxe in a 
block which allowed the man to step inside 
the Hobgoblin's guard. Spinning, the Arn- 
thing brought his blade around in a savage, 
two-handed swing which the Hobgoblin 
automatically ducked while attempting to 
rake his opponent with his longer weapon. 
Both missed. They once again began the 
slow circling that had marked the beginning 
of the contest. The faster man moved 
around the almost stationary Hobgoblin who 
pivoted tofollow. 



The pain from the sun was intense. It 
burned the back of Kargash's neck and 
made his eyes dry so that they rasped 
in their sockets and went in and out of focus . 
Shaking his shaggy head, the Hobgoblin 
momentarily cleared his vision and made an 
assessment. With a growl, he brought up the 
heavy pole weapon and slashed at the Arn- 
thing, The momentum of the miss carried the 
weapon over his head and to his left. Seeing 
the opening, the man stepped in, swinging 
his own weapon from the waist so as to cut 
the Hobgoblin in two. But Kargash never 
stopped his swing as again he brought the 
poleaxe around in a gleaming arc from the 
right. The circular swing had brought the 
Arn-thing within striking range, as planned. 
Both weapons connected within a split sec- 
ond of each other, the poleaxe shattering the 
man's shield and biting into the arm it 
sheltered while the sword blade whirred 
within inches of the Hobgoblin's chest to 
sever Kargash's wrist. 

The man-thing staggered back, partly 
borne away by his momentum, partly carried 
on the wings of his pain. Dropping his 



sword, he knelt clutching at the mangled arm 
which still had the now useless shield strap- 
ped to it. The weight of that shield was a 
screaming agony which pulled the broken 
member to the sand below. Scrabbling fran- 
tically, the Arn-thing managed to tear the 
bronze weight free and in a single shudder- 
ing motion recover the broadsword at his 
knees. He was breathing heavily, gulping the 
life-giving air into tortured lungs, trying to 
maintain consciousness in the face of the 
pain which beat at him like a wall . 

Kargash also stumbled back, dropping 
his pole weapon, his severed left hand still 
tightly clasped to it. Dizzily, the Inner Eye 
searched downward to alight upon the 
stump of the left wrist. Black blood still 
goutedfrom the wound, staining the rich red 
sand a deeper color, splashing over the Hob- 
goblin's feet and legs. Quickly, the 
Hobgoblin ripped the necklace from around 
his neck and took several rapid turns around 
his wrist with the rawhide cord. Grasping the 
cord in his teeth, he used his good hand to tie 
off the pulsing arteries. With a harsh intake 
of breath, Kargash looked up to see the 
wounded man-thing almost upon him again. 
In the same motion, he drew his sword and 
brought it up to block the slash the Am had 
aimed at his head. The blades rang and 
Kargash's guard fell. He raised it again to 
block the second stroke that the Arn-thing 
directed at him. Again steel rang on steel. 
Again the Hobgoblin's guard dropped. The 
man-thing continued to beat down the Hob- 
goblin's blade as Kargash retired step by 
step, absorbing the fury of the attack, reeling 
from loss of blood, desperately trying to 
shield vital areas from the flickering death. 

Above the pounding of his temples, 
Kargash could hear the screaming of the 
crowd. They were on their feet now, scent- 
ing the kill about to occur. Kargash's oppo- 
nent also smelled the approaching end and 
attempted to redouble the attack. But the 
pain of the broken arm was too great and 
sapped strength and will. After a few 
moments more, he was forced to cease. 

The two crouched facing each other. 
Both panted raggedly, glaring at the other 
through a haze of exhaustion. Sweat sheen- 
ed their faces and glistened on their limbs. 
Muscles twitched and leapt in the wake of 
their efforts. The left arm of the man-thing 
hung limp at his side. It was rapidly purpling 
where the bone had broken and a slight 
trickle of blood oozed from a six inch gash in 
the forearm. Kargash's own arm he held 
tightly to his side. As the shock of the wound 
began to pale, the stump started to throb 
painfully. Stinging sweat mingled in the 
wound with the slow leakage of black blood 
which the makeshift tourniquet could not en- 
tirely stop. 

Again the two circled each other. The 
first fire had departed, true, but the fight was 
now more deadly than ever. Even the restless 
crowd, disappointed in their expectations 
earlier, had developed a murmuring aware- 
ness that the next passage must be the last, 
that what had gone before was on'y prelude. 

The Goblin-Slayer feinted. Kargash was 
drawn in. Not far enough to allow a death 
blow, but the snickering steel sheered away 
a piece of his left ear in its passage as the 
Arn-thing completed his riposte. The hot sun 



made the blood congeal all the quicker and 
Kargash soon felt a gumminess coating that 
side of his head. It tickled where a tiny drip of 
fresh fluid continued to drip from the wound 
and run down his neck.The two circled again. 
Once more the man feinted and struck, 
but this time the Hobgoblin was ready. As 
the broadsword flew in its lethal arc, he 
jumped back, then back again. The man- 
thing was not quite recovered from the at- 
tempted blow when the Hobgoblin's short- 
sword flashed at his throat. Now, it was the 
man who must twist away to save his life, 
falling backward into the sand, necessarily 
giving the goblin the advantage of height in 
order to more surely pull the vulnerable neck 
and face away from the force of the blow. As 
the shoulders struck the arena floor, the man 
twisted once again, kicked and rolled and left 
a fountain of red sand behind where a san- 
daled foot had slipped as he attempted to 



It was the sand that saved the man, for 
some of it entered the Hobgoblin's eyes 
as he lurched after his vulnerable foe so 
that his vision was temporarily obscured 
while the man regained his feet. Ignoring the 
meat and gristle which bulged from a 
bleeding rent in his neck, the Arn-thing con- 
tinued his rising turn, striking with all of his 
remaining strength, sending his broadsword 
singing in a single arching blow aimed at the 
Hobgoblin's exposed belly. 

The blinded Hobgoblin did not see, but 
the Inner Eye was well aware of the flaming 
arc of steel which marched to meet living 
flesh. The body attempted blindly to recoil, 
but the inexorable progress of the shining 
steel must needs outdistance the frenetic 
backward leap. As the Inner Eye took over 
once again, the motion of events was slowed 
so that a flash of time became measureable 
in seconds. The rising sound of the crowd 
fell away before the liquid sound of metal 
cutting through sodden tissues and soft 
organs. The Inner Eye watched as the dying 
body collapsed, falling forward in a graceful 
dive to meet the welcoming sand that 
spouted into the air where the body's mass 
displaced it. 

Tiny motes of sand hung glittering in the 
sun like so many fireflies come to light in the 
passage of a dead soul. A heavy foot rolled 
the Hobgoblin onto his back and a bronzed 
face framed by hair like pale gold blotted out 
the sky. The Arn-thing's eyes were, indeed, 
lik= ice. They danced and glittered. A smile 
played at the corners of his mouth as the 
man saw that his enemy was truly dead. The 
Inner Eye twitched, then relaxed. An 
answering smile spread across the face of 
the corpse. 

Away in the distance a song rose over 
cool stands of dark evergreens from out of 
the dark recesses of deep caverns. It was a 
song of death and regeneration and the way 
of the warrior and it seemed to spring from a 
thousand mouths of Goblins eons dead. Its 
measured chanting climbed above the sound 
of roaring crowds and snickering steel to 
wipe away all pain and loss. As the final dy- 
ing notes fell away, the Inner Eye closed 
upon itself. Kargash Urdin had returned to 
his people. ■■ 
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Read This First: 

The rules to Arena of Death are organized b\ 
major topics arranged in the order in which they 
occur in the plaj of the cimc. Each such major 
topic is given a number and a name below which is 
given (usually) a General Rule or Description 
which summarizes the rules in that section. This is 
usually followed by numbered paragraphs called 
Cases, which give the specifics of the rules. Note 
thai the numbering of itie Cases is a decimal form 
of the Major Section number. Players should 
examine the map and counters and then quickly 
read the rules (without trying to memorize them). 
Then the panic should W set up to play and a "trial 
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Inventory of Game Parts 

Each game of Arena of Deal h should contain 
i 1 1 l- following parts: 
One 17" x 22"mapshect 
One sheet of die-cut counters (100 pieces! 
One rules folder (bound m\o Ares version) 
One set of Randomizer chits (nol introversion) 
Oncgamcbox(not in Ares version) 

If any of these parts arc missing or dam.mcd. 
notify SPl'sCusiomer Service Department. 



Rules Questions 



1. Introduction 

2. Game Equipment 

3. Character Generation 

4. Foes 

5. The Arena and the Crowd 

6. Basic Procedure 

7. Maneuver Actions 

8. Martial Actions 

9. Restrictions on Actions 

10. Strike Procedure 

11. Inflicting Damage 

12. Grievous Injury 

13. Weapons 

14. Unarmed Combat 

15. Experience 



Should you have any difficulty interpreting 
the rules, please wrile to SP1, phrasing your ques- 
tions so that they can be answered by a simple 
sentence, word, or number. You must enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. We cannot 
guarantee a proper answer should you choose to 
phone in your question (the right person is not 
always available — and since SPl has published 
hundreds of games, no one individual is capable of 
answering all questions). Write to: 



Ki:v 



i-Fditoi for 



la of Death 
257 Park Avenue South 
New York, N.Y. 10010 



SPl, publisher of Arena of Death, and Advnr- 
lary Games of Jacksonville Florida, publisher of 
irena, mutually recognize each others' exclusive 
ights to their respective titles. 



REMOVING THE RULES FROM THIS ISSUE: 

Open I he magazine lo the center, bend the staples with a penknife oi 

screwdriver; lift out I he rules and close staples. 



[1.0] Introduction 

COMMENTARY: 

There is a land where the sun i 
old men say. Off to the west. Behind the m 
wall. Hidden in a shadowed valley. A land of mist 
and terror. Inhabited by gods, some say. Inhabited 
by monsters, say others. The talcs arc not precise. 
They contradict. They twist and turn through 
realms of gibbering horror and so stray far from 
truth. Or so it seems. 

Yet ever, ..ever the old tales speak with a 
single voice of one great wonder, one unholy 
marvel. The Arena, it is called. It is, they say, an 
edifice of gold and gems. And there the lords of 
that land are wont to recline on couches all draped 
in finesl silks and nibble at sweetmeats in scented 
languor while others fight and die. For ihis, it 
seems, is their diversion, that others shall sweat 
and gasp and bleed on the sands below- while they, 
the gods, remain untouched above. 

This, then, is the tale that is told of that place. 
Each year many go to seek it, lot the gods pay well 
for such amusements and men have returned rich 
from ihai fabled land. Bui they are few. Most 
do not return, but die upon the sands of that far 
place, the victims of its lords. A year, these men 
must setve lo win the riches offered the survivors. 
A year of fighting other men and pitting feeble 
flesh against great beasts. 'Tis death, my parenis 
tell me. And hardship in a far and lonely place. So 
few prevail. So few return lo spend the treasure of 
those gods. 1 understand their worry. 1 fear Ihis 
thing, myself. But the land is poor and hard and so 
I must, I Ihink, go lo win great wealth and slake 
mv sword in the Arena of ihe gods. To find the 
land whete ihe sun dies. 
GENERAL RULE: 

Arena of Death is a game of gladiatorial 
combat in a fantasy selling. The Players lake on 
ihe role of fighiers in ihe arena, pitting these 
fighters against each olher and against fearsome 
beasls over the course of a variable number of 
"combats." Each combat consists of one or more 
Players' characters entering the arena where they 
meet one or more characters controlled by other 
Players. The combat lasts until only dead or 
mutually friend K cl'-a'acter'- remain in lin.' iiici:.i. 
The individual combats can be played as stand- 
alone games or they can be played as pan of a 
complete campaign lasting until one Player's 
character fullfills the victory conditions as listed 
in 1.1. 

Note; Arena of Death is a stand-alone 
adventure using the combat system from SPl's 
DragonQuest. As such, the game uses the counters 
and Tactical Display from ihat game. The combat 
systems presented in Arena of Death can be 
adapted by using Ihe provisions of DragonQuest 
combal as optional rules for this game. However, 
Arena of Death can be played in its entirety 
without reference to DragonQuest. 
PROCEDURE: 

The Players (2-20 with half a dozen optimal) 
decide whether ihey wish to simply generate 
characlets and pit them against each other in a 
single game or employ them in a multi-combat 
campaign. Arena of Death was designed for 
replay in its campaign form and provides the most 
play value in this form, but Players should be 
forewarned thai the campaign will require 
repealed play sessions over a period of time. Once 
a mode of play has been decided upon, the Players 
should generate, arm and armor their characters 
and/or choose any figures they wish lo face from 
the Foes Table (4.1) and enler the arena as per 4.0. 
The Basic Procedure given in 6.0 is followed for 
each individual combal. The rules in this Section 
are employed whenever a campaign is to be 



[1.1] Players win by increasing their 
character's Popularity Rating. 

Before embark in j on j campaign, ihe Players 
should determine what level of Popularity is lo be 
considered the object of the game. The Popularity 
Rating of a given character is a measure of the 
amount of treasure the character can garner as a 
result of his year's service in the arena from the 
grateful lords he has entertained. The higher Ihe 
Popularity Rating to be achieved, the longer the 
campaign will be. A level of 20 would, for 
example, be achievable in a -hint game of several 
actual combats. A level of 35-40 would require a 
lunger campaign consisting of many more 
sessions, but would leave much more room for 
strategy. The Players are each represented by one 
character, and the first Player whose character 
increases his Popularity to ihe desired level wins. 
[1.2] A Player can generate a new 
character if his old character dies. 

Players may only play one character at a time. 
However, a character may always generale a new 
character if his old character is dead. There is no 
limit on the number of times that a Player can 
generate a new character. 

[1.3] Players take turns sending their 
characters into the arena. 

bach inline session in ihe campaign consists of 
one combat for each character in the game. 
Players may choose to enter the arena alone or in 
concert with each other. They may even decide to 
engage in duels. However, one and only one 
combat per Player character must be conducted 

session (not participate in some combat). 
[1.4] Players take turns playing each 
other's foes. 

Whenever a PI aye i wishes lo enler the arena, 
he states the circumstances under which he will 
enter, including ihe Difficulty Factor of Ihe foe(s) 
he expects to in eel (unless entering a duel) and 
what weapon(s) or shield he will have prepared 
when he eniers ihe arena. He ihen selects one other 
Player who is not sending his character into the 
arena immediately io play the l'oe(s). This Player 
must select one or mote foes w hose total Difficulty 
Factors are equal to or within 50 points of the 
Difficulty Factor chosen by the Pluyer(s) eillering 
the arena. Throughout the combat, the Player who 
selected those foes plays them as if they were his 
character. Players may not announce lhat they 
desire lo baitle foes whose total Difficulty Factor 
is less than the sum of 6 of those characters' 
Attributes (PS, MD, AG, EN, FT, and WP). 



[1.6] The order in which individual 
combats are resolved is determined by 
a random die roll. 

Each Player should be given a number and 

DID -liould be rolled lo dclcrminc the otdct in 
which combats are resolved. The Player whose 
number firsl comes up resolves his combai first, 
ihe Player whose number next comes up goes 
second and so forth. Only one number should be 
given to a group of Players who wish lo enter the 
arena together. Note: The randomizer chits 
provided are actually betler suiled io this purpose 
than dice since unassisted numbers can be 
removed from (he container in which ihe chils are 
placed. 

[1,7] Once a Player announces the 
Difficulty Factor of the foe(s) he 
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desires to meet, his character must 
enter the arena. 

combai except by suffering ihe same penally as a 
character who flees the Tactical Display. 
[1.8| All wounds are healed and arms 
and armor repaired between combats. 

In the campaign, damage suffered by a 
Player's character is considered instantly healed 
between combals (unless Ihe characler has died) 
and all weapons and armor are restored. The 
characlers are considered to undergo a variable 
period of rest and rccuperalion bclwcen bouls oT 
combai. Only loss of Popularity as a result of 
fleeing die Tactical Display or throwing a weapon 
inlo the crowd is permanent. Loss in Attributes 
due to the removal of Damage Points or Grievous 
Injury is always temporary, and such losses are 
recovered between combats. 
[1 .9] All members of a multi-character 
party must agree in advance of 
announcing the formation of the party 
who will join it and what the Difficulty 
Factor of its foes will be. 

Only when all Players are in agreement 
concerning the number and composition of Ihe 
party and Ihe relative strength oi their foes is ihe 
party formed. Any number of characters may 
make up a single parly. 

[2.0] Game Equipment 

GENERAL RULE: 

The game equipment consists of ihe Tactical 
Display, 100 die-cul cardboard playing pieces, 20 
die-cut cardboard randomizer chits and ihese rules 
(including charls and tables). Two percentile dice 
are used in play and must be provided by the 
players. Alternatively, the Players may choose to 
use ihe randomizer chits included in the game lo 
generate a two-digit read-out between 01 and 00 
(with 00 equalling 100). 

Special Note: Arena of Death is a stand- 
alone game based On SPI's recently released 
DragonQuest fantasy role-playing game and is 
designed as an introduction to some of the 
concepts and terminology of the pareni product. It 
uses the same Tactical Display and counters as 
Drugi/nQuest and many of the same rules, but 
does not have lhat game's complexity. In addition, 
only Side li of the lacteal Dispiay (com ami up I lie 
blank hex grid) and part of the DragonQuest 
counters are used in ,4 rena a/ £>ea//i. 
CASES: 

[2. 1 ] The Tactical Display (Side B) 
represents an open arena in which 
combat occurs. 

A hexagonal field has been superimposed 
over the playing area to help regulate the 
movement and positioning of the playina pieces. 
Side A of the Tactical Display is not used in Arena 
of Death. 

[2.2] The charts and tables printed in 
the rules are used to resolve 
various combat functions and 
generate combatants. 



The 



ables 



elude 



Poin 



Expenditure Chart, Armor Table, Shield Table, 
Weapons Table, Special Damage Table, Grievous 
Injury Table, Combai Modifier fables. Attribute 
Generation Chart. Foes Table and the Experience 
Schedule. Two types of record sheet are also 
included. 

[2.3] The cardboard playing pieces are 
used to represent individual figures and 
dropped or broken weapons. 



Each characler or foe is represented by an 
individual counter on Ihe Tactical Display. 
Whenever a weapon is dropped or broken, the 
location of the weapon is marked by the placement 
of a counter on ihe Tactical Display. The furniture 
and fixture pieces are noi used in Arena of Death. 

Character Weapon* Furniture 



[2.4] The randomizer chits are used to 
generate random numbers 
necessary to the resolution of various 
game functions. 

The white chils should be placed in one 
opaque container and the black chits should be 
placed in another. Whenever a D10 (one) die roll is 
necessary, one chit should be drawn from eilher 
container. Whenever a D100 (two) dice roll is 
necessary, one chit each should be drawn from 
both containers. Once drawn, chits should be 
immediately replaced. Whenever a "0" is drawn, 
it should be read as "10." Whenever two "0" 
counters are drawn, they should be read as 100. In 
all other cases, one chit draws are read as a one- 
digil number and two chit draws are read as two- 
digit numbers. 



[3.0] 



Character 
Generation 



GENERAL RULE: 

There are two types of characters in Arena of 
Deaih: Player Characters and Non-Player 
Characters. Non-Player Characlers are those 
figures lhat arc not used in a campaign and do nol 
use or accumulate Experience Points, They are 
discussed in 4.0. Player Characters are those 
characters which represent the Players, 
themselves, and which can actively parlicipalc in 
an ongoing campaign of Arena of Death. Player 
Characlers can be of one of 5 races: Dwarf, Elf, 
Halfling, Human or Ore. Each of Ihese races is 
listed on the Aitribule Generation Chart (see 3.9) 
along with the Base Number for each of their 
Attributes and a number of unassigned Aitribule 
Points which the character's Player musl assign lo 
ihe characler before ii can enter the game. 
PROCEDURE: 

The Player chooses the race of the character, 
he character's basic 
a Base Number for each 
Attribute. The Player Ihen assigns up lo 1/4 
(round down) of the Attribute Poinis available 
from the "Unassigned" column for that type of 
character to each of the character's Attributes. He 
may spread Unassigned Aitribule Points among 
the character's Atlributes in any manner he 
chooses, but he may assign no more than 1/4 of 
the available poinis lo any one Aitribule and he 
musl assign all of the Atiribute Points in his 
Unassigned column lo some Attribute. Atiribute 
Points may be assigned lo PS, MD, AG, EN, FT, 
or WP. They may not be assigned lo APA or POP. 
Once all Aitribule Points have been assigned, the 
Player determines the character's APA 
adjustment and delermines how Ihe characler will 
be armed and armored. The character is Ihen 

CASES: 

[3. 1 ] A Player Character's Action Point 

Allowance is adjusted for Agility. 

After a characler has been armed and 
armored and all available Attribute Poinis have 
been assigned, ihe cliaraciei 's flayer adds 1 lo Ihe 



character's Action Poitu Allowance for every 3 (or 
fraction) which the character's modified Agiliiy is 
above 15 or subtracts 1 from Ihe character's 
Action Point Allowance for every 3 (or fraction) 
the character's modified Agility is below 15. 
Anytime the character's Agility is altered (added 
to or subtracted from due to the use of 
accumulated Experience or a Grievous Injury) or 
the type of armor the character is wearing is 
changed, Ihe character's Action Point Allowance 
must be recalculated. This is true even in the 
middle iif a combat. 

[3.2] A Player Character's Agility is 
modified by the armor the character 
is wearing. 

The Agility Penalty column on the Armor 
Table lists the number of Agility Points which 
must be subtracted from the character's Agility 
whenever a particular type of armor is worn. A 
character's Player select- the type of armor that a 
character will wear when he generates ihe 
character. He mav change the type of armor worn 
at any time when the character is not actually 
occupying the Tactical Display (not in combat). He 
may not change or discard armor during combat. 
[3.3] A Player Character may be armed 
with up to 5 items from the Weapons 
Table and/or Shield Table. 

As pari of the process of generating Ihe 
characler, a Player must arm that character. He 
may change the arms the character carries (or 
replace losl or damaged item-) a: any time when 
ihe characler doc- not occupy the radical Display. 
A characler may never carry more than one shield 
or one pole weapon. He must be armed with at 
least one knife. Otherwise there is no restriction on 
the type of weapons the character's Player may 
carry so long as the character docs nol enter the 
arena armed wiih more than 5 ilems. A charactv 
may pick up dropped weapons while on the 
Tactical Display without hindrance due to this rule 
excepl lhal he may never possess (in any state) 

shield. 

[3.4] The character's Attributes 

determine his capabilities in combat. 

Physical Strength (PS) determines the 
lype(s) or weapons that can be used to full effect 
and the relative difficulty of withdrawing from 
Close Combat. Manual Dexterity 1MD) 
determines whai weapon(s) the character can use 
to full effect and a If eel- the character's chances of 
hilling another figure. Agility (AG) deiermines 
the difficulty of hitting the character and also 
determines the character'- chance- of mainlaining 
his balance in a difficuli situation. Endurance 
IEN1 deiermines how much punishment Ihe 
characler can lake before being killed, slunned, or 
knocked unconscious. Fatigue (FT) determines 
how much punishment the character can take 
be lore physical damage re-uh- and the character's 
effectiveness in combat is reduced. Willpower 
IWPI determines the character's chances of 
keeping his head and withstanding a charge atiack. 
The character's Action Point Allowance (APA) 
determines how much ihe characler is likely to 
accomplish during a Round of combat. The 
character's Popularity IPOPI determines whether 
he can successfully appeal to the crowd to save his 
life in a difficult -i Hi at ion and i- used todcicrminc 
victory ina campaign. 

[3.5] A Player Character's Manual 
Dexterity is affected by having 
a shield Prepared. 

The Shield Table lists under the Manual 
Dexterity column ihe number of points that are 
subtracted from a character's Manual Dexterity 
whenever lhal characler has a particular type of 
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shield Prepared. The type of shield carried may be 
changed at any time ihe character does not occupy 
the Tactical Display. 

[3.6] The Player's should complete a 
Character Record Sheet for each Player 
Character in the game. 

As part of the Characler Generation 
procedure, each character should have a Character 
Record Sheet completed for him. This sheet 
should contain the character's name, the Player's 
name, the character's Altribules and any details 
concerning arms, armor and shields which Ihe 
Player may find useful. The Characler Record 
Sheet also has a box in which io record the 
accumulation of Experience Points in the 
character's Experience Point Pool and boxes for 
use in recording loss ol fatigue and Endurance in 
combat. This form should he machine-copied for 

repeated use. 



[3.8] Character Record Sheet Diagra 

(see charts and tables) 



[4.0] FOES 



GENERAL RULE: 

Player characters may he pined acai:i-i each 
other in the arena or they may be pitted against 
Non-Player Characters taken front Ihe Foes Table 
(see 4.11 The Foe- Table li-i- 17 -peeie- of monster 
against which characters can be pitied. Each 
monster's Attributes arc listed on the Foes Table 
along with a Difficulty Factor (DF column! 
representing both the relative difficulty of 
combating Ihe monsler and Ihe Experience Points 
ihe Player's may gain by doing so successfully. As 
each foe is selected, a NPC Record Sheet should be 
filled out for that foe. 
CASES: 
[4.1] Foes Table 



[4.2] Description of Foes 

(see charts and tables) 
[4.3] NPC Record Sheet Diagrarr 



[4.4] NPC Record Sheet 



[5.0] The Arena and 
the Crowd 

GENERAL RULE: 

The Tactical Display Side B is used lo 
represent the arena in which ihe action or the 
Arena of Death occurs. The Tactical Display is 
considered to be bordered by an unclimbable wall 
above which sits the crowd. The four corner hexes 
constitute ihe only means of exiting [he Tactical 
Display. A figure (i.e. a Non-Player Characler or 
Player Character occupying ihe Tactical Display), 
may exit the Display via any one of the four 
corners by entering a corner hex and paying 1 



additional Action Point ( regard less of the Action 
used to enter ihe hex) to exil ihe Tactical Display 
via any hexside on the margin of the hexfield. 

PROCEDURE: 

Al ihe beginning of the game, ihe figure with 
Ihe highesi Agility is placed in any corner hex by 
his Player. Then ihe figure wilh ihe next highest 
Agility is placed in the opposite corner hex 
{diagonally acro_ss Ihe board from Ihe first figure) 
by his Player if that figure is hostile to the first 
figure placed on the Display. I f friendly to the first 
figure, ihe second figure i- placed on the Display in 
any hex adjacent lothe Hrst figure or which one or 
more hexsides form the per imclci of ihe hex I it-Id . 
This procedure is followed wiih each succeeding 
Figure being placed in a hex which is part of the 
hexfield perimeter and which is also adjacenl lo a 
friendly figure already placed on ihe Display uniil 
all figures have been placed. Play may Ihen 
commence. Once play begins, the Tactical 
Procedure described in 6.0 is implememed uniil all 
figures remaining on the Display are either dead or 
friendly toward each other. A figure may exil the 
Display at any time via the corner hexside but 
suffers a penalty fordoing so, 

CASES: 

[5.1] A figure who flees the Tactical 
Display before the end of combat gains 
no Experience Points for the combat 
and suffers a loss of 3 from his 
Popularity Rating. 

Combat continues until all figures on the 
Display are dead or friendly to each olher. If a 
figure exits the Display before ihis state of evenis 
intervenes or if this slale of events resulls from his 
exiling the Display, Ihe penalties cited above 
immediately apply. A figure which exils ihe 
Tactical Display cannot be harmed further as a 
resull of the combat even if a hostile figure 
follows him through the same exil hex. 

(5.2] Whenever a figure (other than a 
monster) has 1/3 or less of his 
Endurance remaining, the figure's 
Player may ask for quarter (even if the 
figure, himself, is unconscious). 

The Player Ihen rolls D100. [f the resull is 
equal to or less than 3 limes the figure's Popularity 
Rating, the crowd will insist thai the figure's life be 
spared. The altendants employed by ihe arena 
immediately rush out and pick up the figure, 
carrying him to safety while the other figures 
occupying the Taclical Display are paralyzed by 
the magic arts of ihe Masters. The figure may not 
be harmed further. It is removed from Ihe Tactical 
Display and has no further effect on play. If the 
result of the die roll is greater ihan 3 times ihe 
figure's Populariiy, the appeal fails and Ihe figure 
may be further harmed (or killed). Only one 
appeal may be made per figure per combat. Three 
entire Rounds (including ihe Round in which the 
appeal was made) are considered to pass in the 
c-.'ni til a -Uco-lul appeal, during which the 
body is removed from play, all fighting ceases, and 
figures on the Tactical Display may implement 
only Pass Aciions. Figures may recover from stun 
during this period. 

[5.3] Any weapons which fly off the 
Tactical Display are considered to have 
flown into the crowd and to be 
irrevocably lost. 

A figure who Hurls a weapon which exits i he 
Tactical Display automatically and immediately 
has his Popularity reduced by 2. This loss is 
permanent. 



[6.0] Basic Procedure 

GENERAL RULE: 

Each game of Arena of Death consists of an 
indeterminate number of Rounds, each of which is 
equal to 10 seconds of real time. Each Round 
consists of a variable number of Pulses of 
unspecified duration. In each Pulse, figures 
occupying the Tactical Display move and fight by 
expending one or more Action Points (AP's) from 
their individual Action Point Allowances 
(APA's), Each figure in turn announces and 
implements one (and only one) Action per Pulse 
from among those Actions listed on the Action 
Point Expenditure Chart (9.8). When all figures on 
the Tactical Display have implemented some 
Action, the Pulse is ended. A new Pulse is then 
executed if any figure has AP's remaining. When 
no figure on the Tactical Display has AP's 
remaining, the Round is over, figures receive a new 
allotment of AP's equal to their APA, and a new 
Round begins. This sequence of events is repeated 
until the only figures remaining on the Tactical 
Display are either dead or friendly to each other. 

Figures implement Actions during a Pulse in 
order of their Agility. The order in which figures 
implement Actions is determined at the beginning 
of the game and is adhered to throughout, 
CASES: 

[6.1] Figures perform Actions in order 
of their modified Agility. 

The figure with the highest modified Agility 
implements one Action first, then Ihe figure with 
the next highest modified Agility and so on until 
all figures have taken some Action. If two or more 
figures have the same Agility, use some random 
method to determine which of the two (or more) 
figures goes first (high die roll, for example). The 
order in which figures implement Actions is 
determined at the start of the game and is adhered 
to throughout. 

[6.2] Figures perform Actions by 
expending 1 or more Action Points 

All Actions which a figure can perform are 
listed along with their AP cost in 9.8. They are 
explained in detail in 7.0 and 8.0. 
[6.3] A figure may never expend 
more Action Points during a Round 
than he has available in his Action 
Point Allowance. 

A figure may not perform an Action unless he 
has sufficient Action Points remaining to pay the 
Action Point cost to perform that Action. 
Exception: see 7.8. 

[6.4] Figures may perform only one 
Action per Pulse. 

more separate operations (i.e. changing facing 
while implementing an Assail Action). In such 
cases, the separate operations are always 
considered to be part of the Action being 
performed, and all of the operations may be 
performed in the same Pulse. Figures are always 
considered to be in the act of performing the lasi 
Action their player selected for them (regardless of 
the Pulse) unless they have been stunned, killed, or 
knocked unconscious. A figure who has been 
stunned, killed or knocked unconscious is 
considered to be implementing a Pass Action, 
regardless of what Action his player last chose for 
him. 

Example: If a figure implemented a Pass as 
his Action for the last Pulse, and was attacked 
before he had an opportunity to implement a new 
Action this Pulse, he would be treated as if he were 
in the act of Passing. 
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[6.5] Action Points may never be 
accumulated between Rounds or 
transferred between figures. 

[6.6] Figures must expend all of their 
available Action Points during a Round. 

Once all Action Points available to all figures 
on the Tactical Display have been expended, the 
Round is over and a new Round begins. Until that 
time, each figure must implement some Action 
each Round, even if only to Pass. Once all of a 
figure's Action Points have been expended, he 
may only implement Pass Actions for the 
remainder of the Round, regardless of the actions 
of other figures on the Tactical Display. It costs 
"0" Action Points for a figure whose Action 
Point Allowance has been expended to implement 
a Pass Action. 

[6.7] A figure may expend all of his 
Action Points during a Pulse. 

There is no limit to the number of Action 
Points that can be expended during a Pulse except 
the APA of the figure taking action. However, a 
figure may implement only one Action per Pulse 
and may implement that Action only once during 
the Pulse. When a figure has no remaining Action 
Points, he must implement a Pass Action each 
Pulse until the Round is ended. A figure who has 
Action Points remaining must expend two Action 
Points or all of his remaining Action Points 
(whichever is less) if he desires to implement a Pass 
Action. 

[6.8] Figures may perform only 
permissible Actions during a Pulse. 

A "permissible Action" is one which is listed 
on the Action Point Expenditure Chart (9.8) and 
which the figure is currently capable of performing 
given his posture, condition and position relative 
to other figures on the Tactical Display. The 
Actions permitted figures are described in detail in 
7.0 and 8.0. Restrictions on which Actions figures 
can implement are discussed in detail in 9.0. 



[7.0] Maneuver Actions 

GENERAL RULE: 

Maneuver Actions are those Actions 
primarily involved with alterations in the relative 
positioning of the figures on the Tactical Display. 
Figures using maneuver actions may not enter a 
hex occupied by another conscious figure (either 
hostile or friendly). They may, however, move 
across the Tactical Display, alter their relative 
facing, and change their posture. 
PROCEDURE: 

All figures on the Tactical Display must 
occupy a single hex and face in a single direction 
within that hex. This is represented by having the 
playing piece representing a figure placed entirely 
within a single hex with the top of the piece facing 
any one of the six sides of that hex. The hexside 
that the top of a playing piece is facing is 
considered to be the hexside the figure is facing. 
That hexside and the two hexsides adjacent to it 
which make up part of the figure's hex are called 
the figure's Front Hexsides. The other three sides 
of the hex are called the figure's Rear Hexsides. 
Any figure which is ambiguously faced may be 
adjusted so as to face a single hexside by the 
implying Player. 

A figure may change its facing by 
implementing a Turn Action at a cost of I AP per 
hexside of facing changed. A figure may enter one 
or more contiguous hexes by expending one or 
more Action Points to implement a Move, Bob, or 
Shift Action. When implementing a Move or Bob, 
the figure may only enter another hex through one 



of its Front Hexsides. Figures may also back out of 
a hex by implementing a Withdraw Action and 
may alter their posture by implementing Rise or 
Drop Actions. 
CASES: 

[7. 1] A figure may Move through up to 
4 contiguous hexes through his Front 
Hexsides at a cost of 1 Action Point par 
hex entered. 

The figure may move in any direction(s) up to 
4 hexes or the limits of his APA, whichever is less. 
However, he may only enter hexes through his 
Front Hexsides and must retain the same relative 
facing in the hex entered unless he pays the 
appropriate numberof AP's to change facing. The 
figure may change facing freely during this 
movement at a cost of 1 Action Point per hexside 
of facing changed. The figure must cease all 
movement (including facing changes) upon 
entering any hex of the Strike Zone of a hostile 
figure. A figure implementing this Action may 
never increase the distance between himself and a 
hostile figure (in hexes) whose Strike Zone he has 
occupied at any lime during the Pulse. 




Example of Move Action: 

The character moves along the indicated path, ex- 
pending one Action Point per hex it enters. In the 
third hex it changes facing, thus expending 
another Action Point; it moves into the next hex 
and then spends an additional Action Point to 
change facing once more. It ends movement in the 
final hex. The entire maneuver costs 7 Action 
Points. Note: If the character had entered an 
Enemy Strike Zone as it moved, it would have to 

[7.2] A figure may Shift into up to 2 
contiguous hexes by expending 
3 Action Points to enter each hex. 

Shifting is a special type of movement by 
which a figure can enter a hex via his Rear 
Hexsides. A figure implementing a Shift may not 
increase the distance (in hexes) between himself 
and any hostile figure whose Strike Zone he has 
occupied at any time during the Pulse. He may 
change his facing at a cost of 1 AP per hexside of 
facing changed. He is not required to cease 
movement upon entering the Strike Zone of a 
hostile figure. [commute on past 211 
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Arena of Death Charts and Tables 



[4.2] DESCRIPTION OF FOES 

BMr: Bears may make two claw attacks in 
Melee Combat with a Base Chance of 35% of 
doing + 2 Damage. They may bile in Close 
Combat with a Base Chance of 20% of doing 
+ 4 Damage. When in Close Combat, a bear 
tan cither hire and da« simultaneously, or it 
can altempt one "hug" attack, with a Base 
Chanceof 60% of doing + 8Damage. 
Boar: In Close Combat a Boar can make one 
tusk attack with a Base Chance of 50% of do- 
ing - 1 Damage or it can make four trample at- 
tacks with Base Chances of 25% of doing - 3 
Damage. A Boar may only attack in Close 
Combat. It suffers no reduction in Strike 
Chance for making a Multiple Strike. 
Centaur: In any one Pulse a Centaur can 
either attack as a Man (using a prepared 
weapon) or asa Horse. If ii ;macks as a Horse, 
it can bite with a Base Chance of 15% of doing 
D10 Damage and kick with a Base Chance of 
35ft of doing + 8 Damage. The bile can be us- 
ed in either Melee ot Close Combat, while the 
kick can only be used in Melee Combat against 
an adversary who occupies [he hex directly op- 
posite die direction the Centaur is facing. The 
bile and the kick cannot both be used in the 
same Pulse. 

Dire Wolf' Dire Wolves can bite in either 
Melee or Close Combat with a Base Chance of 
65% of doing + 6Damage. 
Dragonatta: A Dragotictte's most deadly 
weapon is its ability io breathe fire. It costs a 
Dragoticlte 6 Action Points to breathe flames. 
The fire fills a cone of six hexes immediately in 
front of the Dragonette. Any creature within 
these six hexes takes + 2 Damage (not absorb- 
able by armor or shields). There is no limit Io 
the number of times a Dragonctie may breathe 
fire. In Melee Combat a Dragonette can attack 
in any or all of three ways simultaneously with- 
out penalty.lt can make two claw attacks (each 
with a Base Chance of 40% of doing +4 
Damage), one bite attack with a Base Chance 
of 30% of doing + 5 Damage, and it can attack 
any creature in the hex opposite the hex the 
Dragonette is facing willi its tail (Base Chance 
of 60% of doing - 2 Damage). If a character is 
hit by a Dragonette's tail, the character's 
Player must roll less than or equal to 5 limes his 
modified Agility on D100 
or fall prone. 



Gnoll: G noils fight; 
Goblin: Goblins fig: 
Hobgoblin: Hobgoblins fight as men. 
Hill Giant: Hill giants fight as men. 
Leopard: Leopards can make one bite attack 
with a Base Chance of 30% of doing -2 
Damage and two claw attacks with Base 
Chances of 30% of doing -3 Damage each 
Pulse during Melee Combat (no reduction fur 
Multiple Stnkesl. In Close Combat they can 
make one bite and four claw attacks. 
Manticora: Mantieores have six tail spikes 
that they can hurl as javelins. Up to three 
spikes can be Jiurled during any one Pulse. 
Fach volley of one to three spikes costs six Ac- 
tion Points. All spikes hurled in any one volley 
must be aimed at the same target. In Melee and 
Close Comha: a Mamicore can attack with two 



[3.9] ATTRIBUTE GENERATION CHART 



Halfling 
Human 



Key: PS = Physical Strength. MO = Manual Dexterity; AG = Agility. EN = Endurance, 
FT = Fatigue. WP = Willpower. APA = Action Point Allowance. POP = Popularity. 
UAP = Unassigned Attribute Points which mav be initially assigned to PS, MD, AG, EN, 
FT or WP (but not to APA or POP). 




[4.1] FOES TABLE 



Bear 

Boar 

Centaur* 

Dire Wolf 

Dragonette 

Gnoll* 

Goblin* 

Hobgoblin* 

Hill Giant* 

Leopard 

Mamicore 

Minotaur* 

Ogre* 

Python 

Tiger 

Troll 

Wolf 



weapons users). DF = Difficulty Factor. APA = Action Point Allow; 
Point Allowance is never modified due to Agility. All other attributes ar 
Player characters. 'Weapons user. 



si PCs natural am 
I armor or shields (if 
:. The NPC's Actio 
e same for foes as fi 



claws with a Base Chance of 60% of doing +5 
Damage. 

Minotaur: Minotaurs can either make one 
butt and one bite attack in Melee or Close 
Combat, or attack with a prepared weapon. 
The butt has a Base Chance of 40% of doing 
+ 3 Damage. The bite has a Base Chance of 
30% of doing - 1 Damage. 
Ogre: Ogres fight as men. 
Python: Pythons may only attack in Close 
Combat. Pythons attack by first biting with a 
Base Chance of 65% of doing +6 Damage. 
Once the snake has successfully bitten (in- 
flicted 1 or more points of effective damage) it 
can attempt to crush its adversary. The crush 
has a Base Chance of 80% of doing +8 
Damage. Once a Python has successfully bit- 
ten, it can no longer bite until the character bit- 
ten is crushed to death. Once a crush attack has 
inflicted one or more points of effective 
damage, the Python no longer needs to roll to 
see if it does damage, but rather it does damage 
automatically each Pulse thai it aitacks. 



Tiger: Tigers can lake one bite attack with a 
Base Chance of 45% of doing +2 Damage and 
two claw attacks with Base Chances of 30% of 
doing -1 Damage each Pulse during Melee 
Combat (no reduction for Multiple Strikes). In 
Close Combat they can make one bite and four 
claw attacks. 

Troll: In Melee Combat trolls can attack twice 
with their hands with a Base Chance of 55% of 
doing +6 Damage or once with their teeth with 
a Hase Chance of 35% of doing +■ 4 Damage, 
in Close Combat both attack types can be used 
simultaneously with no penalty. Trolls also 
have a special ability which allows them to re- 
generate damage taken in combat. At the 
beginning of each Round, one point is added to 
a Troll's Fatigue or Endurance. Note, 
however, that a ti oil's c!iarac:erisiicscan never 
be raised above the level at which they began. 
Wolf: Wolves attack in Melee Combat with a 
Bite with a Base Chance of 60% of doing + 1 
Damage. In Close Combat, the Base Chance 
remains the same, but Damage goes up to +3. 
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[12.4] GRIEVOUS INJURY TABLE 

die Grievous Injury 

1 Arm severely damaged. Target may only use a shield or a 
single one-handed weapon for the remainder of the combat. 

2 Leg severely damaged. Target's Action Point Allowance 
reduced by 2 and Agility reduced by 3 (with possible additional 
effect on Action Point Allowance) for remainder of game. 

3 Target is knocked unconscious. He immediately falls prone 
and has his Endurance reduced to 3. 

4 Hand becomes temporarily crippled. Immediately drop any 
one weapon or shield. Target's Player rolls D10 and target's 
hand remains numb for a number of Rounds equal to the 
resulting die roll number. A figure cannot hold a weapon or 
shield in a hand which has been crippled in this manner until the 
figure recovers the use of the hand. 

5 Massive chest injury. Target figure's Agility reduced by 2 
(with possible additional decrease in Action Point Allowance) 
and APA reduced by 1 for remainder of combat. In addition, 
the severe pain reduces target's Willpower by 3 for remainder 
of combat. 

6 Internal injuries. Target loses 2 from Strength, Agility, and 
Willpower and 1 from Manual Dexterity due to severe pain. 

7 Glancing blow temporarily damages vision. Reduce Agility 
by 2 and Manual Dexterity by 5 for D10 Rounds. 

8 Leg crippled. Target's Action Point Allowance and Agility 
each reduced by 3. In addition, the target may only exit the hex 
he currently occupies by adopting a prone position (i.e., 
crawling). He may stand, but may noi move except while 
prone. 

9 Injury extracts a cry of pain from target. Reduce Popularity 
by 3 if he has a Popularity Rating. 

10 Target's heart damaged. He immediately dies. 

Note: II the appropriate Grievous Injury cannot be applied to a figure 
(or if the figure has already suffered Ihc same Grievous Injury during 
the course of the combat), no specific result from this iable is applied. 
The target still suffers double damage to Endurance, but the Grievous 
Injury die roll is ignored. 



[15.5] EXPERIENCE SCHEDULE 



PS: The cost to increase the character's 
Physical Strength by 1. MD: The cost to in- 
crease the character's Manual Dexterity by 1. 
AG: The cost to increase Ihc character's Agility 
by I. EN: The cost to increase the character's 
Endurance by 1. FT: The cost to increase the 
character's Fatigue by 1 . WP: The cost to in- 
crease the character's Willpower by I, PP:The 
cost to increase the character's Popularity by I. 
BC: The cost to increase the character's Base 
Chance of scoring a Hit wiih any one weapon 
chosen by the chaiaciei's Player by 3. DM: 
The cost to increase the Damage Modifier for 
any one weapon of the Player's choice by 1 
when used by the character. All 
permanent (unless reductions 
co mbal damage). 



[13.6] WEAPONSTABLE 










Swords and Knives 


MO 


BC 


OM 


RG 


use h 




Knife 


7 


H) 


40 


+ 1 


B 


RMC 




Ma in- Gauche 


7 


15 


40 


+ 1 


P 


MC 




Short Sword 


11 


12 


45 


+ 4 


P 


M 




Falchion 


12 


11 


50 


■ 2 


P 


M 




Scimitar 


11 


15 


50 


+ 3 


P 


M 




Broadsword 


16 


15 


55 


1 4 


P 


M 




Bastard Sword 


16 


17 


45 


+■5 


P 


M 




Hand & a Half 


17 


16 


60 


+ 4 


P 


M 


!• 


Axes, Maces, Picks and Clubs 


Hand Axe 


8 


11 


40 


+ 2 


8 


RMC 




Club 


16 


10 


45 


+ 2 


6 


RM 




Mace 


16 


9 


50 


-3 


5 


RMC 




War Hammer 


15 


13 


45 


- 3 


6 


RMC 




Flail 


14 


15 


50 


+ 2 


P 


MC 




Battle Axe 


14 


14 


60 


+ 2 


6 


RM 


1* 


Morningstar 


18 


15 


60 


+ 4 


P 


M 


1* 


Great Axe 


19 


17 


65 


+ 6 


P 


M 




Giant Club 


25 


9 


50 


+ 6 


9 


RM 




Giant Axe 


29 


12 


65 


+ 10 


6 


RM 




Poiearms and Spears 




EC 




BG 


H 




Javelin 


13 


15 


45 


1-2 


12 


RM 


1 


Spear 


15 


14 


50 


+ 3 


6 


RM 


1 


Halberd 


Ifi 


16 


S3 


+ 3 


P 


M 


2 


Poleaxe 


18 


If 


55 


1 4 


P 


M 


2 


Glaive 


16 


18 


55 


+ 5 


P 


M 


2 


Great Glaive 


12 


18 


65 


+ 9 


P 


M 


2 


Great Spear 


20 


16 


55 


+ 7 


P 


M 


2 


Special Weapon 


'„ 


m 


„ 


„„ 


,0 






Improved 
















Buckler 


1(1 


12 


40 


D 


[' 


M 


1 


Other Shield 


10 


12 


40 


■-3 


p 


M 


1 


PS: Physical Strength, The mir 




•nodified Physical Strength a 


figure must possess 


ouse 


he weapon to 


full effect. Charactersw 


thout 


sufficient Physical Strength to n 


eet thi 


requirement pay 1 ext 


aAc- 


tion Point to strike 


vi;h ihc weapon and the weapon 


itself, does one 


point less damage 


'or each point the 


charac 


er's PS is belc 


w the 


minimum required 


MD 


Manual Dexterity, The min 


mum modified 


Manual Dexterity the character r 


■rust possess to 


use (he weapon 


ofull 


effect. Characters without sufficient Ma 


nual Demerit 






quirement pay 1 extra Action Point to s 




ii -he 


weapon and the 


weapon's Base Cha 


nee is 


reduced by 5 for each poin 


the character's 


MD is below the mi 




. BC: 


3ase Chance. The basic chance 


of hit- 


ting a hostile character (expressed as a 


number). DM 


: Damage. The 


number of points 




aticalfy 




to the die roll to determine 


damage {+ 1 would 




in addition ol 1 to the die; - 


1 would 


rieana 


subtraction of 1). RG: The number of 1 


exes through 


*hich a w 




maybe Hurled at a target (a 'P' means that the w 


eapon 


caiinoi h 


Hurl- 


ed). Use: Use. The 








pon car 


be put in combat. (R: 


Ranged Combat; M 


: Melee Combat; C 


Close Combat). Hands: The 


number of hands necessary m wield ihe weapon effectively. A 


figure 


may use two 1-handed weapons 




2-handed weapon at a 




time. An asterisk (*) afte 


r this number 


ndicales lhat the weap 


n is a 


1 -handed weapon which 


an be used 2- 


anded 


If used 2-handed, (he 


weapon does 1 additional 


poimo 


damage. 









[9.8] ACTION POINT 

EXPENDITURE CHART 



Bob 
Cache 

Evade 

Grapple 
Hurl 

Prepare 
Charge 

Rise 
Shift 

Withdraw 
Pass 



2 per hex entered/ 
1 per hexside turned. 



1 per hex entered/ 

hexside turned; +4 

to Assail or Grapple. 

4 

3 per hex entered/ 

1 per hexside turned. 

1 per hexside 



I! H. i| CLOSE COMBAT MOD. 

Whenever a figure engages in Close Combat, 
the Base Chance is modified by [he addition of 
i he follow ina numbers wheic appropriate: 
Each point attacker's MD is above 1 5 1 

Each point attacker's MD is below 15 - 1 

Each point target's AG is above 15 — 1 

Each point target's AG is below 15 1 

Each point attacker's PS is greater I 

than target's PS 



Attacker has '0' Fatigue remaining 
Target has '0' Fatigue remaining 
Target is stunned 

Target is implementing Action Q 
Attacker is implementing Anion Q 



[U.8] ARMOR TABLE 



4 Leather -3 

5 Scale -4 

6 Chainmail -5 

7 Partial -6 

Plate 
Protection Rating: The number of Damage 
points absorbed by the armor (i.e., not sub- 
tracted from Fatigue or Endurance). Agility 
Penalty: The number of points subtracted 
from the figure's Agility when wearing (he ar- 
mor ( .i wo a li! mean a i eduction of > in Agili- 
ty). A figure's Action Point Allowance will be 
affected by Ihe type of aimoi mini, since Ac- 
lion Points are allotted partly on the basis of 
Agility. Note: Armor is worn throughout a 
combat and thus need not be "prepared" in 
order to absorb damage. 
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[10.1] RANGED COMBAT 
MODIFIER TABLE 

Whenever a figure engage\ it; Ranged Combat, 
the Base Chance is modified by the addition of 
the following numbers where appropriate: 
Each point attacker's MD is above 15 1 

Each point attacker's MD is below 15 - 1 
Each point target's AG is above 15 - 1 

Each point target'. AG is below 15 l 

Each hex through which weapon -5 

is Hurled 

Target isKneeling or Prone - 10 

Target is currently implementing —5 

ActionsM,SorW 
Target is currently implementing - 10 



ng 



Target is currently implement: 
Target is currently implement 



Attacker is changing facing anytime 

this Pulse 

Target is partially shielded 

by other figure 

Target is not the intended target 

of the attack 

Target is attacked through 

a Rear Hexside 



-20 



[10.8] SPECIAL DAMAGE 



01-03 


01 


01 


04-09 


01 


01 


10-16 


01 


01-02 


17-23 


01 


01-03 


24-28 


01 


01-04 


29-36 


01-02 


01-05 


37-43 


01-02 


01-06 


44-49 


01-02 


01-07 


50-56 


01-03 


01-08 


57-63 


01-03 


01-09 


64-69 


til -03 


01 10 


70-76 


01-04 


01-11 


77-83 


01-04 


01-12 


84-89 


01-04 


01-13 


90-% 


01-05 


01-14 


91-103 


01-05 


01-15 


104-109 


01-05 


01-16 


110-116 


01-06 


01-17 


117-123 


01-06 


01-18 


124-129 


01-O6 


01-19 


130 + 


01-07 


01-20 



Note: Though the Special Damage Table includes 
results for a Strike Chance of 1 30 + , this chance is 
only useful for determining the chance ofGrevious 
Injury or damage to Endurance. The highest possi- 
ble dice roll is 100. A figure whose Player rolls 99 
must always make a check to see if he breaks his 
weapon and a figure whose Player rolls 100 must 
always make a check to see if he drops his weapon 
regardless of ihe Strike Chance. 



[10.2] MELEE COMBAT 
MODIFIER TABLE 

Whenever a figure engages in Melee Combat, 

the Base Chance is modified by the additior 

the following numbers where appropriate: 

Each point attacker's MD is above 1 5 

Each point attacker's MD is below 15 

Each point target's AG is above 15 

Each point target's AG is below 15 

Target is currently implementing 

Actions B,E or G 

Target is currently implementing 

Actions W or R 

Target is Kneeling or Prone 

Target is stunned or attacked 

through Rear Hexside 

Attacker is Kneeling or Prone 

Attacker has '0' Fatigue Points remaining 

Target has '0' Fatigue Points remaining 

Target is currently implementing Action Q 

Attacker is implementing Action Q 

with prepared pole weapon or shield 

Attacker is implementing Action Q 

without pole weapon or shield 

Attacker is changing facing 

any time this Pulse 



[11.9] SHIELDTABLE 



Protection Rating: The number of Damage 
Points absorbed by the shield (i.e., not si 
traded from Fatigue or Endurance). Manual 
Dexterity: The number of points by which the 
character's Manual Dexterity is reduced when 
he has a shield in a "prepared" state. Note: 
When not prepared, a shield is considered 
slung on the back of the figure, except for the 
Main-Gauche, which is a type of weapon that 
functions as a shield (carried in a scabbard and 
has no effect on combat when not prepared). A 
slung shield protects a figure when he is attack- 
ed through his Rear Hexside (i.e., the hexside 
direct)) opposite the hex he is facing). A 
prepared shield protects a figure when he is at- 
tacked through his lacing hexside or any of the 
lwo adjacent liexsides unci! her side of the hex- 
side the figure is facing. A shield absorbs a 
number of Damage Points equal to its Protec- 
tion Rating whenever Ihe figure is atlacked 
through a hexside protected by the shield. A 
slung shield docs noi reduce Manual Dcxterily; 
a prepared shield does. 

Shields protect a figure who is engaged in 
Melee Combat or Ranged Combat, but not 
Close Combat. Exception: The Main-Gauche 
may be used as a weapon in Close Combal and 
may absorb damage. All other shields must be 
dropped by figures entering Close Combal. 
The Main-Gauche cannot be used to make a 
"shield attack" as described in 13.4. 
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[3.7] CHARACTER RECORD SHEET 



PLAYER NAME: fffCK 


H3KP 






| CHARACTER NAME: frtf ^ ftrtQrO*. 


ATTRIBUTES: 

AG-.IL. E»:±_ 
FT.JL <MP:JL 
PP. tt AP- * 


ARMOR TYPE: /«$&?&■ 






PROTEC: & 


MOD AG: /5 


FT LOST; 


SHIELD TYP 


: P&« fakir 






PROTEC: 3 


MOOMD: /¥" 


Weapon: 
Weapon: 
Weapon: 
Weapon: 
Weapon: 


fPit-CHtOH 


BC: 

BC: 
BC: 
BC: 
BC: 


40 


n M . *"/ 




e u. **k 


50 




,3 


RG 
RG 
RG 
RG 


* »~w 


illl 


SO 


DM 


r2- 


P .... « 


EXPERIENCE: 

)5Q 


fQ 




+ 3 


^ ..„ W 




DM 




llu: 



The example above shows (he character, Rolf the Barbarian, as played 
by Nick Karp. Rolf wears Leather Armor and carries a Plain Buckler. 
He is armed with Knife, Mace, Falchion, and a Spear. The armor has 
modified his Agility from 16 to 13 and the Buckler, when Prepared, will 
modify his Manual Dexterity from 16 to 14. Rolf has 350 Experience 
Points in his Experience Point Pool which he can cash in on improved 



Attributes and has, during the current combat, taken 8 Fatigue Point 
losses and 4 Endurance Point losses. He would regain the Fatigue and 
Endurance between combats and the entries on the FT Lost and EN 
Lost boxes would be erased. If he turned in his accumulated Experience 
Points for improved Attributes, the number turned in would be re- 
moved from the Experience box. 



[4.4] NPC RECORD SHEET 



F „ TYPF &<■*- ~3$0 


Attack 
Attack 
Attack 
Attack 
Attack 
Attack 


Type <•»** <*-> 
Type. *** 


BC 


35 


DM: **- 


RR- ^ 


Uw: 


MC 


ATTRIBUTES; 
PS:_!e. MD:'^ 
AG:Zl_ OhlL 
FT: 5** WP: _ 
NA:^_ AP:i?_ 


EN LOST: 

tvrm i 




■2J> 


DM: ** 




P 




c 


Type. *«6 




eo 


DM:^ 




F 




C 














FT LOST: h 


Type 












Type: 


nr. 




DM: 


RG 


111* 



The sheet indicates that a bear with a Difficulty Factor of 350 has been 
encountered in combat. The bear has lost II Endurance Points in com- 
bat and 2 Fatigue Points (obviously from a lucky hit). It has three types 



n though wounded. 



SPI grants permission to players to make photocopies of 
the Character Record Sheet and NPC Record Sheet for 
repeated play. 



[3.7] CHARACTER RECORD SHEET 



PLAYER NAME: 




1 CHARACTER NAME: 






ATTRIBUTES: 

PS: MD: 

AG: EN: 

FT: WP: 

PP- AP: 


ARMOR TYPE: 




PROTEC 


MOD AG: 


FT LOST: 


SHIELD TYPE 




PROTEC: 


MOOMD, 


W.«nnn 

Weapon: 


BC 
RC. 
RC. 










DM- 




EN Lost: 








Weapon: 
Wnannn- 


BC 






EXPERIENCE: 


DM- Rfi- 









[4.41 NPC RECORD SHEET 



FOE TYPE: 


Attack 
Attack 
Attack 
Attack 
Attack 
Attack 


Type 




nM 


Rfl 


line 




ATTRIBUTES: 

PS: MD: 

AG: EN: 

FT: WP: 

NA: AP: 


EN LOST: 


nM 










rc. 


DM 










Rr. 


DM 








FT LOST: 




RC. 


nM 


Rfi 






Type 


RH 


nM 


RR 


II" 





[7.3] A figure may Bob into up to 4 
contiguous hexes by expending 2 
Action Points to enter each hex. 

Bobbing is a method of moving while dodging 
hoslile weapons. I; is identical in all respects to the 
Move Action except thai it costs more to Bob and 
(he figure receives a benefit if attacked while 
implementing this Action. 

[7.4] A figure mey increase the 
distance (in hexes) between himself 
and a hostile figure whose Strike Zone 
he occupies only by implementing a 
Withdraw Action. 

It costs 4 Action Points to Withdraw. The 
procedure for implementing this Action is as 
follows: 

The figure wishing lo Withdraw moves 
backward into the hex immediately opposite the 
hex he is facing. He may never change facing while 
implementing this Action. Once he enters the hex 
to his rear, his Action is over and he may do 
nothing more that Pulse. He may not Withdraw a 
second time or implement any further Action. If 
the hex to his rear is occupied by a conscious figure 
(hoslile or friendly) he may not Withdraw. If the 
hex to his rear is occupied by a dead or 
unconscious figure, he may Withdraw into the 
hex, but the withdrawing figure's Player must roll 
D100. If the resulting number is less than or equal 
to 5 times the figure's Agility, the Withdrawal is 
successful. If the result is greater than 5 times the 
figure's Agility, the figure trips and falls down in 
the hex into which he Withdrew. He is considered 
Prone. 

A figure engaged in Close Combat may 
Withdraw only by first "breaking contact." The 
figure's Player rolls D10. On a roll of 10 or greater, 
the figure breaks contact and may successfully 
Withdraw. The figure's Player places the figure in 
any of the six adjacent hexes. The figure must be 
placed so that it faces the hex from which it 
successfully Withdrew. The die roll for breaking 
contact is modified as follows: The total PS and 
AG of all hoslile figures in the hex is subtracted 
from the total PS and AG of all friendly figures in 
ihe hex and the result is added to the die roll. 
[7.5] A figure may adopt a nonstanding 
posture by implementing a Drop Action 
at a cost of 2 Action Points. 

All figures may be in three possible postures 
(in ascending order of height from the ground): 
Prone, Kneeling and Standing, A figure may 
adopt a lower posture by implementing a Drop 
Action. The figure's Player must announce which 
lower posture the figure is adopting. The cost to 
Drop is constant regardless of how many levels of 
posture the character drops. Kneeling and Prone 
characters may alter their facing at a cost of 2 
Action Points per hexside of facing changed and 
may move (by crawling) as if implementing a 
Move Action, but at a cost of 3 Action Points per 
hex entered. They may not Bob, Shift or 
Withdraw. A figure who enters Close Combat 
immediately adopts a Prone Posture (at no 
additional cost) and a figure who Withdraws from 
Close Combat immediately adopts a Standing 
Posture (at no additional cost). 

[7.6] A figure may alter his posture 
from a lower level to a higher level by 
implementing a Rise Action at a cost of 
4 Action Points. 

There is no additional cost to rise more than 
one level (from Prone to Standing). The figure's 
Player must state what the new Posture is in all 
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[7.7] A figure may change his facing 
without otherwise moving by 
implementing a Turn Action at a cost 
of 1 Action Point per hexside 
of facing changed. 

[7.8] A figure may Pass instead of 
taking some other specific Action at a 
cost of 2 Action Points or all of the 
figure's remaining Action Points 
(whichever is less}. 

If a figure has no Action Points remaining! 



[8.0] Martial Actions 

GENERAL RULE: 

Martial Actions are those Actions which are 
concerned directly with attempting to inflict 
damage on other figures or preparing weapons for 
this purpose. There are three distinct types of 
combat portrayed in the game: Ranged, Melee and 
Close. Ranged Combat is any combat involving 
the use of Hurled weapons to damage figures not 
adjacent to the attaaker. Melee Combat is any 
combat involving figures who are adjacent to each 
other. Close Combat is any combat involving 
figures who occupy the same hex. A figure may 
only attack othci figures who occupy the same hex 
or who occupy a hex of his Attack Zone. 

All weapons are rated for use in one or more 
types of combat. A figure may employ a weapon 
only for the type(s) of combat for which that 
weapon is rated. Examplo: A Flail is rated for 
Melee and Close Combat, but not for Ranged 
Combat. It could never be Hurled. Figures may 
attack each other with any weapon listed on the 
Weapons Table or with a shield or bare hands. 

Figures may suffer losses to Fatigue or 
Endurance as a result of combat, may drop or 
break weapons, become stunned or unconscious 
and/or suffer a variety of Grievous Injuries. The 
effects of combat are discussed in Sections 10.0, 
ll.Oand 12.0. 
CASES: 

[H.I] A figure may Prepare a weapon 
for use in combat by expending 2 
Action Points. 

A weapon must be Prepared to be employed 
in combat. Shields are prepared in the same 
manner as weapons, but may have an effect on 
combat while not in a Prepared state (see 11.9). A 
figure in the same hex as a conscious hostile figure 
may only Prepare a weapon that is rated for use in 
Close Combat. A figure may only have one shield 
and one one-handed weapon, or one two-handed 
weapon, or two one-handed weapons Prepared at 
any one time. He may only use a weapon two- 
handed if he has no other weapon or shield in a 
Prepared stale. If a figure wishes to prepare a 
weapon that would cause him to violate this 
stricture, he may drop any prepared weapon(s) or 
shield so as to allow him to Prepare Ihe new 
weapon as part of the Prepare Action. If the 
figure's Player is unwilling to take this course of 
aclion, the figure may nol Prepare the weapon. A 
dropped weapon is marked by the placement of a 
weapon marker in the hex in which it is dropped. 
Any figure may pick up a dropped weapon by 
implementing a Prepare Action while occupying 
the hex wilh the weapon. A Cache Action could 
ji.ii ho ,i-;\! for this purpose. 

Unless and until Prepared, all weapons are 
considered slung in sheaths, etc. They do not 
affect the figure's ability to perform an Action 
with other weapons. Only one weapon or shield 



may be Prepared per Pulse by a figure. Once 
Prepared, a weapon remains Prepared until 
Hurled, Cached or dropped. Only Player- 
characters and non-Player characters who are 
weapons-users may use this Action, 
[8.2] A figure may Cache a Prepared 
weapon in his possession by expending 
3 Action Points. 

Only figures who are not in Ihe Slrike Zone of 
or the same he* as :i hoslile f knife may employ this 
Action. This Action allows a figure to pick up 
and/or put back in a shealh or stick in a belt any 
weapon in his possession or which occupies the 

[8.3] A figure may Hurl a Prepared 
weapon at another figure at a cost of 3 
Action Points. 

The weapon must be rated for Ranged 
Combat to be Hurled. It may not be Hurled at a 
figure in an adjacent hex. A figure may change 
facing during the Pulse in which he Hurls a 
weapon at a cost of 1 AP per hexside of facing 
changed, bill this will linnc adecrcaseiri accuracy. 
A figure may Hurl a weapon at a figure separated 
from him by a number of hexes equal to or less 
than the range of the weapon being Hurled, 
[8.4] A figure may Assail an adjacent 
hostile figure with his bare hands or 
with a Prepared weapon which is rated 
for use in Melee Combat at a cost of 4 
Action Points. 

A figure may change facing while 
implementing this Action at a cost of I AP per 
hexside of facing changed, but this will adversely 
affect the figure's accuracy. Only one Strike Check 
may be made per weapon using this Action, 
though more than one attack is possible using 
different weapons at no additional AP cost (see 
Case 13.2). 

[8.5] A figure may attempt to Evede an 
attack of any type which may be 
directed against him by expending 2 
Action Points. 

The Strike Chance is reduced whenever a 
figure implementing an Evade Aclion is attacked. 
The figure may change his facing as part of this 
Action at a cost of 1 AP per hexside of facing 
changed. 

[8.6] A figure may move adjacent to a 
hostile figure and/or enter the hex 
occupied by that figure and either 
Assail or (if in the same hex) Grapple 
the figure in the same Pulse as that in 
which the movement was 
implemented by implementing a 
Charge Action at a cost of 4 Action 
Points plus the cost of any movement 
in which the figure engages. 

This Aclion constitutes a special form of 
combat in which movement and attack are 
combined. The figure implements a normal Move 
Action, but may attempt to enter a hex occupied 
by a hostile figure who is conscious and may attack 
at the end of the movement portion of the Action, 
Whenever the Charging figure moves next to the 
object of his Charge, he must announce thai he 
will Assail or attempt to enter Close Combat. If he 
Assails, a normal Melee Attack is resolved. If he 
altemplslo enter Close Combat, the targcl figure's 
Player must make a Willpower Check by rolling 
D100. If the result is greater lhan or equal to 2 
times the target figure's Willpower, ihe attacking 
figure enters the hex wilh the hostile figure and 
makes an immediate Grapple attack. If the result 
is less than 2 times the target figure's Willpower, 
the attacking figu:c is prevented by a determined 
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defense from closing [he gap and entering Close 
Combat. The ai tacking figure must slop in (he hex 
he occupies and may take no funher Action. He 
may not attempt to Assail i he target that Pulse. 
[8.7] A figure may Grapple a hostile 
figure occupying the same hex at a 
cost of 4 Action Points. 

A Grapple is a form of attack used only in 
Close Combat. It involves striking with hands and 
feet, biting, gouging, scratching, choking, etc. At 
any time that two figures who are hostile and 
conscious occupy the same hex, they are 
considered :ti be kicked in Clo-c t'orr.hai . T'hev arc 
considered Prone. Whenever a figure enters a hex 
occupied by a hostile conscious figure (via a 
Charge Action, only), both figures drop any 
weapons or shields not rated for use in Close 
Combat and have at one another. Only bare hands, 
and weapons rated for Close Combat may be used 
by figures in this situation. In order to Strike at 
another figure in this situation, a figure must 
implement a Grapple Action. This is resolved in 
the same manner as an Assail or Hurl attack. 
When a Figure withdraws from close combat, he 
adopts a Standing Posture. Any other figures in 
the hex remain Prone. 

[9.0] Restrictions on 
Actions 

GENERAL RULE: 

Figures may only perform those Actions 
listed on the Action Point Expenditure Chan 
(9.8). Each Action requires that the figure expend 
the number of Aciioti Point- li'icd on the Action 
Point Expenditure Chan, !f a figure does not have 
the necessary Action Points remaining to pay the 
AP expenditure to implement an Action, he may 
not employ thai Action. Figures who have no 
remaining Action Points must Pass. In addition, 
figures suffering from incapacitation due to being 
stunned or unconscious must Pass. The position of 
a figure in relation to other figures and his facing 
(physical attitude within his hex) also limit his 
scope of action. 
CASES: 

[9.1] A figure who is not adjacent to a 
hostile figure may implement Actions 
B, C, D, E, H, M, P. Q, R, S, T and X. 

He cannot implement Actions A, G or W. 
[9.2] A figure who is adjacent to, but 
not in the Attack Zone of a hostile 
figure may implement Actions A, 8, C, 
D, E. H, M, P, Q, R, S, T or X. 

He could not implement Actions G or W, He 
could not Hurl his weapon(s) at an adjacent 

[9.3] A figure who is in the Strike Zone 
of a hostile figure could implement 
Actions A, B, D, E, H, M, P, Q, R, S, T. 
W or X. 

He could not implement Actions C or G. He 
could not Hurl his weapon(s) at an adjacent 
figure. He could Charge any one adjacent figure 
even if this would mean exiling another hostile 
figure's Strike Zone so as to enter the hex of the 

■e being charged. He could not charge a figure 









[9.4] A figure who occupies the same 
hex as a hostile figure who is 
conscious may employ Action E, G, P, 
W or X. 

He could not implement Actions A, B, C, D, 
H, M, Q, R, SorT. 

[9.5] A stunned or unconscious figure 
may only implement Action X (Pass). 




[9.6] A figure may only attack hostile 
figures who occupy at least one hex of 
his Attack Zone. 

All conscious, unstunned figures have an 
Attack Zone. Stunned, dead and unconscious 
figures do not have an Attack Zone. The Attack 
Zone consists of the figure's 3 front hexes and all 
hexes extending away from those 3 hexes in a cone 
as shown in the diagram above. 

The figure's 3 Front Hexes are called his 
Strike Zone. The rest of the hexes in the figure's 
Attack Zone arc called his fire /one. A figure may 
only Melee Attack figures in his Strike Zone. He 
may only engage in Ranged Combat against 
figures in his Fire Zone. 

[9.7] A figure must meet all of the 
criteria necessary to implement an 
Action before he can expend Action 
Points to implement that Action 

For example, a figure who does not occupy 
the same hex as a hostile figure could not 

implement a Grapple Action. 

[10.0] Strike Procedure 

GENERAL RULE 

■\ figure who i- a: temp: ins] to damage or kill 
another figure with his bare hands or with a 
weapon is said to be making a "Strike Attempt" 
against the target figure. In such cases, a "Strike 
Check" must be made to determine whether the 
attempt succeeds or fails. If the attempt succeeds, 
a "Hit" is said to have been scored against the 
target figure. Whenever a Hit is scored, a 
"Damage Check" must be made to determine the 
degree of damage suffered by the target as a result 
of the Hit. In some cases, an additional die roll 
must be made to determine what (if any) Grievous 
Injury has been inflicted on the target. Ifa Strike 
Check fails, it is possible that the attacking figure 
has dropped or broken his weapon (if any) or 
damaged himself (if unarmed) a ml a check must be 
made to determine the outcome of such a 

PROCEDURE: 

The attacking figure's Player announces that 
the figure is making a Strike Attempt, plus the 
Action being implemented, the target of the attack 
and what weapon (if any) is being used in the 
Strike Attempt. The Player then announces the 
Base Chance for the Strike (listed on the Weapons 
Table for each weapon or calculated for unarmed 
combat; see 13.6 and 14.0). This Base Chance is 
always expressed as a number (e.g., 35, 40, 45) 
equal to the percentage chance of scoring a Hit 
with the weapon used (e.g., 35%, 40%, 45%). 
This Base Chance is modified by a number of 
factors, including the target's Agility, the 



attacker's Manual Dexterity. Range (if a weapon is 
Hurled), etc. All such modifications are 
cumulative and are listed in 10.1, 10.2 and 10.3. 
The resulting modified number is the Strike 
Chance (adjusted percentage chance of hitting the 
target) for that combat. The attacking figure's 
Player rolls D100. 

1. If the resulting number is equal to or less than 
the Strike Chance, a Hit has been scored and a 
Damage Check must be made. 

2. If the resulting number falls within the span 
indicated on the Special Damage Table as affecting 
Endurance, a Damage Check must be made and 
any resulting Damage Points are subtracted 
directly from Endurance (even if the target has 
Fatigue remaining). 

3. If a Hit is scored, but does not fall within the 
span necessary to affect Endurance, the resulting 
damage is subtracted from Fatigue (unless no 
Fatigue remains, in which case, it is subtracted 
from Endurance). 

4. If the resulting number falls within the span 
indicated on the Special Damage Table as causing 
Grievous Injury, a Grievous Injury results and the 
rules governing Grievous Injury take effect. 

5. If the resulting number is 99, the attacking 
figure may break his weapon. 

6. If the resulting number if 100, the attacking 

figure may drop his weapon, 

CASES: 

[10.1] Ranged Combat Modifier Table 

(see charts and tables) 



[10.4] Whenever a number is rolled 
which falls within the span given on 
the Special Damage Table as causing a 
Grievous Injury, a Grievous injury is 
inflicted on the target as per 12.0 

[10.5] Whenever a number is rolled 
which falls within the span given on 
the Special Damage Table as causing 
Damage to be subtracted from 
Endurance, any Damage Points 
inflicted on the target are automatically 
subtracted from Endurance instead 
of Fatigue. 

Damage as a result of combat is normally 
subtracted from Endurance only when Fatigue has 
been reduced to "0." However, when the Strike 
Check dice roll is 15% or less (as shown on the 



Special Damage Table) of the Strike Chance, any 
damage is subtracted from Endurance exactly as if 
all the target's Fatigue had been exhausted. 
[10.6] Whenever a 99 is rolled, there is a 
possibility that the attacking figure has 
broken his weapon. 

The attacking figure's Player rolls D100. If 
the resulting number is equal to or less than 3 times 
the attacking figure'. Manual Dexterity, there is 
no further eflcii t.mil the weapon remains 
undamaged) If the resulting number is greater 
lhan 3 times the figure's Manual Dexterity, the 









broken weapon may be used normally, but the 
Base Chance of -he weapon Ui:id any damage done 
by the weapon) is halved (round down). If the 
broken weapon is broken again, it is useless. It is 
possible for a figure to score a Hit with a weapon 
in the same Pulse that Ihe weapon is broken. In 
such cases, the effect of the weapon breaking is 
implemented after the resolution of the Strike 
Check in which the weapon was broken and 
affects succeeding Strike Checks (only). 

[10.7] Whenever 100 is rolled, there is a 
possibility that the attacking figure has 
dropped his weapon. 

The same procedure as that used in 10.6 is 
implemented to determine if the weapon is 
dropped. If the weapon is dropped, a weapon 
marker is placed in the hex to indicate its presence. 
Unlike a broken weapon, a dropped "-capon 
automatically misses its target. 

[10.8] Strike Damage Table 

(see charts and tables) 



[11.0] Inflicting Damage 

GENERAL RULE: 

Whenever the target of an attack is "hit," the 
target's Player must roll a die to assess the damage 
which the target figure suffers as a result of the 
Hit. Damage is assessed in terms of Damage 
Points which are subtracted directly from either 
Fatigue or Endurance. In some cases, armor and 
shields will absorb Damage Points before they can 
affect the target figure. 
PROCEDURE: 

The target figure's Player rolls D10 and adds 
to the result the (positive or negative) damage 
modifier for the weapon used in the attack. All 
modifiers are listed under the Damage Column of 
the Weapons Table (13.6). The resulting number is 
equal to the number of Damage Points the target 
figure suffers. For each Damage Point that a 
Tigure suffers, remove 1 point from the figure's 
Fatigue. If [he figure has no Fatigue remaining or 
if the Strike Check dice roll was 15% or less of Ihe 
Strike Chance, the Damage Points are subtracted 
from Endurance, instead. One Damage Point 
equals one point oT Endurance for this purpose. If 
the dice roll is 5°7o or less of the Strike Chance, the 
target figure suffers a Grievous Injury (double 
damage + additional effects as specified on the 
Grievous Injury Table). If a figure has some 
Fatigue remaining, but not enough to satisfy the 
necessary damage, all damage which can be 
satisfied by removal of Fatigue is removed and the 
balance is ignored. Damage Points cannot be 
subtracted from both Endurance and Fatigue as a 
result of Ihe same Strike Check. 
CASES: 

|11.1] A figure with Fatigue Points 
remaining must subtract future 
damage from his Endurance. 
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Whenever a Tigure has no Fatigue, damage is 
subtracted directly from Endurance. In addition, 
figures with no remaining Fatigue suffer a penalty 
in the form of a modificaiion to their Strike 
Chance (see 10.0). 

[11.2] Damage dice rolls of less than 
"1" are treated as "1." 

A figure never suffers "negative" damage 
due to modifications to ihe die roll. All modified 
rolls of "0" or less are treated as "1" for damage 

[11.3] A figure becomes "unconscious" 
when he has 3 or fewer remaining 
points of Endurance. 

Unconscious figures have no Attack Zones 
and are always considered to be prone. They may 
expend Action Points only to implement Pass 
Aclions. They arc treated for purposes of attack as 
if they were being attacked through a Rear 
Hexside, regardless of ihe hexside through which 
they are actually attacked. Unconscious figures 
may never recover consciousness. They may be 
killed by hoslilc figures unless [hey have been 
given "quarter." 

[11.4] A figure is dead whan he has no 
remaining Endurance. 

Dead figures remain on Ihe Tactical Display 
(to represent corpses). They have no Action Points 
and are always considered to be impletncntiiii! a 
Pass Action 

[11.5] Damage to figures may be 
absorbed by armor and/or shields. 

All armor and shields have a Protection 
Rating which represents the number of Damage 
Poinis they absorb from each Hit scored againsl a 
target protected by them. Armor and shields are 
not damaged when Ihey absorb Damage Points 
unless the figure usiiij; them suffers a Grievous 
Injury, Armor is always worn into the arena and 
automatically protects the wearer. Shields only 
absorb damage Iron" 1 . Hits which pass through [he 
hexside(s) protecled by them (see 1 1 .9). 

Whenever a figure suffers a G:ievous Injury, 
no damage is absorbed by armor or shields. The 
damage inflicted on the figure as a resull of Ihe Hit 
which inflicted the Grievous Injury is subtracted 
directly from Endurance with no lessened effect 
due to armor or shields. The Proteclion Rating of 
armor is reduced by 2 for each Grievous Injury 
thai the wearer suffers. The Protection Rating of a 
shield is reduced by 1 for each Grievous Injury 
suffered by a figure as a result of a Strike through a 
hexside protected by Ihe shield. A figure may 
always choose to allow his shield to be cloven 
ralhcr than reduce the Protection Rating of his 
armor whenever he suffers a Grievous Injury as a 
result of a Strike throus'.h a he.\>idc protected by 
Ihe shield. A cloven shield absorbs no Damage 

|11.6] A figure is "stunned" whenever 
he suffers a number of effective 
Damage Points greater than 1/3 his 
Endurance as a result of a single Strike. 

Darr.auc absorbed b> shields or armor docs 
not count toward this total. The Damage Poinis 
are only considered "effective damage" if they arc 
subtracted from either Fatigue or Endurance. If 
the number of Damage Poinis actually subtracted 
from one of these atlributes is not more than 1/3 
of the figure's Endurance, the figure will not be 
stunned regardless of the number of Damage 
Points scored againsl the figure. During each 
Pulse that a figure is stunned, the figure's Player 
rolls D100 at the moment that it becomes that 
figure's turn to implement an Action (and at a cost 
of 2 Action Points lo Pass). If ihe dice roll is 4 
times the figures Endurance or less, the figure 



recovers from being stunned. Stunned figures 
suffer a penalty to their defensive ability while 
stunned (see 10.2). They have no Attack Zone. 
Whenever a figure first becomes stunned, he may 
involuntarily drop any weapon or shield in his 
hands (see 13.5). 

[11.7] A figure suffers a Grievous Injury 
whenever he is Hit and the Strike 
Check dice roll is within the range 
listed on the Special Damage Table as 
producing a Grievous Injury. 

Whenever a figure suffers a Grievous Injury, 
the procedures and striclures of 12.0 apply. 
[11.8] Armor Table 

(see charts and tables) 



[12.0] Grievous Injury 

GENERAL RULE: 

Whenever the Sirike Check dice roll is 5% or 
less of the Sirike Chance (as shown on the Special 
Damage Table, 10.8), the target figure suffers a 
Grievous Injury. 
PROCEDURE: 

Whenever a figure suffers a Grievous Injury, 
the damage die roll is doubled (after modification) 
and all damage is subtracted from Endurance (nol 
Fatigue). In addition, the figure's Player rolls D10 
and consults the Grievous Injury Table. The result 
on the Grievous Injury Table is applied lo the 
figure in addition to any other damage he may 
have suffered. 
CASES: 

[12.1] A figure may suffer any number 
of Grievous Injuries during a game. 

If it is not possible for a figure to suffer a 
particular Grievous Injury, then no specific injury 
is suffered, but double damage is still inflicted. 
[12.2] Grievous Injuries affect 
Endurance (not Fatigue) end damage 
resulting from them is not absorbed by 
armor or shields. 
[12.3] A doubling of damage takes 
place after the die roll has been 
modified. 

[12.4] Grievous Injury Table 

(see charts and tables) 

[13.01 Weapons 

GENERAL RULE: 

All figures except those which are not 
weapons-users may enter the arena armed with up 
lo 3 weapons plus a shield (or 4 weapons and no 
shield), only one of which may be a Pole Weapon. 
In addition, each weapon-user may carry a knife. 
Only one 2-handed weapon or two 1-handed 
weapons or one 1-handed weapon and a shield 
may be carried in a prepared state at one time, 
however. Whenever a figure attacks another 
figure, the attacker's Player musi announce which 
prepared weapon ihe atlackcr is using to Sirike his 
enemy. Only prepared weapons may be used lo 
Sirike an enemy. All weapon-using figures may 
enter the arena with the maximum permissable 
number of weapons in a Prepared state. 
[13.1] A figure may attack without 
using a weapon. 

A figure may attempt to Strike with bare 
hands, but only if he has at least one hand free to 
do so. A figure with only one prepared weapon 



could normally attack with his bare hands instead 
of the weapon or he could make a Multiple Strike 
(one With bare hands and one with weapons). In 
certain cases, a shield can be used as a weapon. 
[13.2] A figure may, under certain 
circumstances, make two attacks in 
the same Pulse. 

A figure is permitted 10 implement only one 
Action per Pulse. However, a figure may attempt 
to Strike twice as part of the same attack with 
different weapons (one attack for the weapon in 
each hand). In such cases, the figure suffers a 
decrease in his ability to properly use those 
weapons. Whenever a figure's Player announces 
that the figure is employing any Combat Action, 
he may, if he has two prepared weapons or one 
weapon and one free hand, declare that he is 
making a "Multiple Strike." The figure pays the 
normal AP cost to make a single attack, but one 
attack is resolved for each weapon or hand used. 
The Base Chance for each attack is reduced by 20 
whenever this option is used. The attacks need not 
be directed against the same figure, but they must 
be the same type of attack (i.e., a figure could not 
Assail one enemy and Hurl a weapon a! anolher in 
the same Pulse). In some cases, figures may be able 
to make more than two attacks in a Pulse. 
Whenever this occurs, the Base Chance for each 
attack would be reduced by 20 for each Strike 
above one. 

[13.3] Ranged Combat is only possible 
when the attacking figure has a 
weapon rated for Ranged Combat 
prepared and has a Line of Sight to the 
target he is attacking. 

A Line of Sight is defined as any straight line 
from the center of the attacking figure's hex to the 
center of the target figure's he* which does no! 
pass through any other figure which is not prone, 
[f the Line of Sight passes through a Rear Hexside 
of the figure being attacked, that figure is 
considered the object of a Rear Attack. The Line 
of Sight continues through the target figure's hex 
indefinitely and any weapon which does not Hit 
the target will continue to fly along the Line of 
Sight until it does hit someone, exits the Tactical 
Display or travels a number of hexes equal to its 
Range. If the weapon is a thrown weapon, it will 
drop to the ground in the last hex that is equal to its 
Range unless it hits a figure or exits the Tactical 
Display. If the weapon passes through the hex 
containing the target (i.e. does not Hit), a Strike 
Check must be made for each hex which contains a 
figure which the weapon subsequently enters, 
regardless of whether the figure is friendly or 
hostile. Each Strike Check involving a figure who 
was not the announced target of a weapon has a 
Strike Chance 20 less than the original Strike 
Chance. In addition, 5 is subtracted from the 
Strike Chance for each prior Strike Check made 
for a weapon during its flight. If more than one 
figure occupies a hex into which a weapon flies, a 
Strike Check is made for each figure in order of 
Agility (lowest to highest) until one figure is Hit or 
one Strike Check has been made for all figures in 

[13.4] A figure may use a shield 
as a weapon. 

A figure may use his shield to Melee Attack 
anolher figure with a Base Chance of 40% that he 
will do - 3 damage (D 10 damage for the Improved 
Buckler). In addition, there is a chance that the 
target of the attack will be knocked to the ground 
by the attack. The target's Player rolls D100 and if 
the result is greater than 5 times the target's 
Agility, the target falls prone. This check is 
modified by subtracting the target's Physical 
Stength from the attacker's Physical Strength and 
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then subtracting the result from the target's 
modified Agility (i.e. from the Agility multiplied 
by 5) The Main-Gauche cannot be used in this 
manner It the at lacking figure is making a shield 
attack as part of a Charge Attack, the Strike 
Chance i& increased by 20 and the target's Player 
must roll less than or equal to 3 (not 5) times his 
Agility or Fall prone. 

[13.5] Whenever a figure suffers a 
Grievous Injury or is stunned, there is a 
possibility that the figure will drop any 
weapon or shield which he holds in a 
prepared state. 

Implement the same dropped weapon 
procedure as is used when a Strike Check dice roll 
is 100. See 10.6. Each prepared weapon is checked 
individually. 



[14.0] Unarmed Combat 

GENERAL RULE 

A figure may employ Combat Actions using 
unarmed combat techniques (i.e., without the 
need to use a weapon). The figure executes 
Combat Actions in the same manner whether 
armed or not. However, the attacking figure 
always uses his own Base Chance and Damage 
Modifier instead of that for a weapon. The Base 
Chance to Strike another figure with bare hands is 
always equal to the attacking figure's Agility plus 
5. The modification to the damage die roll is 
always -4. In addition, for each point the 
attacking figure's Physical Strength is above 17, 1 
is added to the Base Chance and to the damage die 
roll. Whenever a figure misses (fails to Hit) while 
Striking without a weapon, he may damage 
himself. The figure's Player rolls D100. If the 
result is greater than 4 times the character's 
Agility, the character inflicts a number of Damage 
Points on himself equal to the Protection Rating 
of the armor worn by the target figure (or the 
figure's Natural Armor where appropriate). If the 
target is unarmored, 2 points of damage are 
inflicted. This rule does not apply to non-weapon 
users attacking with their natural weapons. 



[15.0] Experience 

GENERAL RULE: 

Player Characters (but not NPC's) gain 
experience by winning (or surviving) combats. 
This experience is gained in the form of Experience 
Points. At any time that a character is not actually 
occupying the Tactical Display, the character's 
Player may turn in any of that character's 
accumulated Experience Points to increase that 
character's Attributes, Until turned in, a 
character's Experience Points are kept in his 
Experience Point Pool (represented by the 
Experience box on the Character Record Sheet). 
Once turned in. Experience Points may not be 
reused. They are permanently expended. 
PROCEDURE: 

Whenever a character is awarded Experience 
Points, the character's Player records the number 
of Experience Points awarded on the Character 
Record Sheet (making a note of the number in the 
Experience box). When the Player decides to cash 
in those points, he reduces the Experience Pool by 
the appropriate number and permanently 
increases the Attribute he wishes to have affected 
by the Experience Points according to the 
Experience Schedule in 15,5, 
CASES: 

[15.1) The Difficulty Factor for a Non- 
Player Character is equal to the 



number of Experience Points divided 
up among the Player Characters 
present during combat with that Non- 
Player Character. 

The Player Character who actually kills an 
NPC is awarded 50 additional Experience Points 
above and beyond those represented by the NPC's 
Difficulty Factor. The Experience Points 
represented by the Difficulty Factor are divided 
equally among all surviving Player Characters 
who occupy the Tactical Display at the end of the 
combat. Dead characters, characters who flee the 
Tactical Display and characters who make a 
successful "appeal to the crowd" receive no 
Experience Points. 

Example: Rolf, Lazar and Urgan fight a 
Troll with a Difficulty Factor of 600. Rolf flees the 
Tactical Display at one point in the combat and 
Lazar (who is seriously wounded) makes an 
unsuccessful "appeal to the crowd." Urgan 
manages to chop the Troll in half with his Great 
Axe, removing the Troll's last point of Endurance 
(and killing it). Rolf receives no Experience Points 
(EP's) since he fled. Lazar receives 300 EP's (half 
(he value for the Troll) despite his appeal to the 
crowd since he was unsuccessful and he did not 
actually exit the Tactical Display. Urgan receives 
350 EP's (his hair of the Difficulty Factor for the 
Troll + 50 for delivering the "death stroke"). 

[15.2] The Experience Points gained by 
Player Cheracters as a result of combat 
with other Player Characters is equal to 
two times the total PS, MD, AG, EN, 
FT and WP of all hostile characters 
involved in that combat. 

This award is granted whether the hostile 
characters are actually killed or flee the Tactical 
Display or are saved by an "appeal to the crowd." 
The same procedure applies here as in 15.3, 
including the awarding of 50 extra EP's to a 
character for actually delivering a death stroke to 



[15.3] Experience Points which are 
traded in for an increase in Attributes 
are never recovered. 

A character's Player could not decide to 
decrease an Attribute by 1 and re-use the EP's 
represented by that 1 point to increase some other 
Attribute by 1 . Once traded in, EP's are lost. 

[15.4] Any Experience Points 
accumulated by a character who 
is subsequently killed are 
permanently lost. 

They are not redistributed to other characters 
who may have participated in past combats with 
the deceased. 

[15.5] Experience Schedule 
(see charts and tables) 
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Most of the heroic fantasy genre is set in 
the medieval era of man's experience. Chain- 
mail, plate armor, axes, swords and shields 
are, indeed, a hero's common panoply 
Perhaps ihe choice of weaponry and general 
allusion to the medieval era harkens to the 
rather simplistic virtues and morals of a more 
romantic age of human history. Indeed, to be 
able to gain riches, recognition and glory 
simply by one's wit and prowess with a 
broadsword certainly appeals to the "Walter 
Mitty" in most of us. The science fiction and 
heroic fantasy epics like Conan the Bar- 
barian, Tolkien's Ring Trilogy, and John Car- 
ter of Mars are all either set in a medieval en- 
vironment or use the weaponry of the times. 

This weaponry forms one of the com- 



mon denominators by which all of the epics 
can be compared. When Conan, Aragorn or 
Gawain engage in mortal combat, the 
weapons they use are all drawn from a com- 
mon list. The weaponry developed over the 
dawn of man's history to approximately the 
sixteenth century provide an abundant 
source for swords, knives, axes and more 
specialized instruments of war There are so 
many special weapons developed that 
relatively few of the more interesting ones 
ever get into heroic fantasies! The more 
mundane broadswords, hand axes and the 
like are common enough, but rarely will a 
falchion, war hammer or glaive ever make it 
into a story. Once in awhile serried ranks of 
something or other bearing a weapon similar 



to a poleaxe will appear but the hero, alas, is 
restricted to his trusty broadsword 

In the following segments, the various 
classes of medieval weapons will be review- 
ed, then each weapon described. Hopefully, 
a belter understanding of their uses, 
capabilities, and weaknesses will surface, as 
will a respect for the reality of the purpose of 
the weapon as an instrument of war. It's fun 
to imagine the panache of hand-to-hand 
combat (Hollywood has dramatically helped 
here) but quite another to imagine the impact 
of a blow received from a handaxe or war 
hammer Instruments of war, a euphemism 
for weapons, are meant to kill, and these 
medieval weapons were designed to cut, 
pierce, smash or hack an enemy to death 



SWORDS AND KNIVES 

Far and above the most common sidearm in heroic literature, 
these bladed weapons were equally as abundant and universally 
utilized in medieval warfare. The knife, in fact, has been cited as 
being the most generally used weapon in history. The knife ap- 
pears in innumerable variations, in as many styles and forms as 
there were uses for it. The first sword was undoubtedly a cutting 
weapon; the stabbing capability of the sword's blade was later dis- 
covered and developed. It was universally used in antiquity, in its 
various forms, and was perhaps the single most common weapon 
used by all peoples and virtually all social classes. By the beginning 
of the fourteenth century however, the feudal state and its sharp 
delineation of social classes deemed the sword specifically a 
weapon of the nobility. The knife and crude variations of the 
sword were permissable for the lower classes. As plate armor in- 
creased during this century, however, the restrictions were lifted; 
by the century's end, the sword was again used by all classes. 




MAIN GAUCHE jfi 

Length: 12 inches. JHJ 
Weight: 1 pound. .^sK 

Construction: Straight and double- j(^Ss* 
edged blade, with prongs on the hilt, •-■^^■EsM 
a short grip and a hand guard of plate ( ^^j|§^ 

Means of Employment: A left /// ) 
handed dagger, used as a parrying / / 
weapon to catch an enemy's blade. / ' j 
Typical User: An extensively train- III 
ed swordsman only. /// 
Note: This weapon actually belongs i ' ' / 
to the late sixteenth century and was ' / 
used with the rapier while fencing. A hi 
favorite weapon in the Three III 
Musketeers and The Count of Monte '// 
Cristo genre t' 






33? knife 

^\j. Length: 6to12inches. 
lijl_ Weight: Less than 1 pound. 
f^\ Construction: Single edged steel 
\Y\ blade with wooden or metal handle. 
\\ Means of Employment: Cutting or 
\ \ thrusting; properly swung under- 
\\ hand, point upward. 
\\ Typical User: Usually a secondary or 
o\ tertiary weapon of any combatant, in 
"^^ any social class 




/OP SHORT SWORD 

Jgl Length: 12 to24inches. 
J/ Weight: 1 to 2 pounds. 

Construction: Either single or dou- 
ble edged steel blade with short 
wooden, leather or metal grip. 
Means of Employment: Either cut- 
ting or thrusting, but seldom both. 
J' Typical User: Usually employed by 
J' a lower social class, or as a secondary 
/ weapon for a combatant armed with a 
/ missile weapon. 



FALCHION 

Length: 20 to 30 inches. 
Weight: 2 to 3 pounds. 
Construction: A curved, sharpened 
cutting edge and a heavy straight and 
blunt back edge, broad toward its 
point. 

Means of Employment: Exclusive- 
ly a cutting weapon, swung over- 
hand, and used like a meat cleaver. 
Typical User: Any class could use 
it, including Men At Arms, but it was 
originally an archer's weapon. 





BROADSWORD 

Length: 33 to 36 inches. 
Weight: 3to4pounds. 
Construction: The blade is flat and 
wide, double edged, tapering from 
the hilt and terminating in an obtuse 
point. The grip was wooden, covered 
with leather or cloth and bound with 
wire or leather. 

Means of Employment: Cutting 
weapon, swung overhand. 
Typical User: Usually a Man At 
Arms, but also anyone with training. 
Not usually employed by levies or 
peasantry, but even then, not terribly 

Note: Practically every hero tn fan- 
tasy from the Arthurian legends to 
John Carter of Mars uses this 
weapon. 



SCIMITAR 

Length: 26 to 36 inches. 
Weight: 1 to 2 pounds 
Construction: The long thinly curv- 
ed steel blade is set in a grip and hilt of 
metal, wood or other material; a 
single edged weapon, the point being 
practically useless owing to the ex- 



ecurv 



ure. 



Means of Employment: Cutting 

weapon, swung overhand. 

Typical User: The Persian sabre, 

common to the oriental world, could 

be used by most classes with proper 

training. 

Note: The Moors in Song of Roland 

used this weapon extensively. 





BASTARD SWORD 

Length: 24 to 30 inches. 
Weight: 2 to 3 pounds. 
Construction: Rather than a flat 
blade, a cross section of the estoc or 
thrusting sword resembled an elong- 
ated diamond or lozenge. There were 
no sharp edges, it was merely long, 
narrow, and tapered to a very sharp 
point. 

Means of Employment: Thrusting 
only; it was used to aim for the small 
cracks between plates of armor. Fre- 
quently the user would hook two 
fingers over the cross guard of the hilt 
to guide the thrust of the blade. 
Typical User: Exclusively a weapon 
of the Men At Arms. 



HAND AND A HALF SWORD 

Length: 48to55inches. 
Weight: 4Vi to 5 pounds. 
Construction: An extremely long 
weapon, the four-foot long blade is 
set into a seven inch long grip and 
hilt. The blade is of tempered steel, 
with a grip usually of wood or metal. 



Means of Employment: Used with 
either one or two hands; a cutting and 
hacking weapon swung overhand. 
Typical User: Men At Arms. 
Note: Lancelot cleaved the helm of 
the Green Knight with such a weapon 
in Malory's Morte d'Anhur. 




AXES, MACES AND CLUBS 

Primitive man picked up a tree limb, broke off a few branches 
and had a "dub." By tying a stone to a stick he produced a 
"mace," by sharpening one edge, an "axe." This second category 
of weapon is clearly older or at least as old as the first. These 



ancients. To the medieval mind, these weapons were usually 
resigned to the lower class, until of course, with the evolution of 
plate armor, cutting edge weapons like the sword were unable to 
keep up with their offensive capabilities larmor was progressing 
rapidly for the defensivel. Medieval thinking was "if you can't cut 
it — smash it!" Thus, the adoption of the nobility of such "inferior 
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weapons were, as were swords and knives, universally used by the weapons" such as the mace, hammer and flail 




WAR HAMMER 

Length: 27 to 33 inches. 
Weight: 3to4pounds. 
Construction: Normally a two foot 
long metal shaft with a three-inch 
hammerhead backed with a long 
tapering spike. 

Means of Employment: A piercing 
or smashing weapon; swung over- 
Typical User: Men At Arms, either 
as a primary or secondary weapon. 




FLAIL 

Length: 12to ISinches. 
Weight: 3 to 6 pounds. 
Construction: A wooden handle 
was attached to an iron coupling, 
from which one or more chains were 
suspended; each chain was attached 
to either a spiked iron ball or iron bars. 
Means of Employment: Swung 
overhand, as a smashing weapon. 
Typical User: Men At Arms 
exclusively. (See Momingstarl. 



BATTLE AXE 

Length: 48 to 60 inches. 
Weight: 6to7pounds. 
Construction: The axe blade was 
attached to a four foot long wooden 
handle reinforced with lengthwise 
metal strips known as "langets." The 
single blade was often surmounted by 
a spike at the top. 

Means of Employment: Swung 
with two hands; used as a cutting and 
hacking weapon. 

Typical User: Trained Men At 
Arms, and certain other trained elite 
troops. 





MORNINGSTAR 

Length: 48 to 60 inches 

Weight: 6 to 7 pounds. 

Construction: To a four-foot 

wooden pole was affixed a studded 

oblong or globular iron head which 

was rounded with spikes, each as 

long as three inches. 

Means of Employment: Swung 

with two hands as a smashing and 

piercing weapon. 

Typical User: Men At Arms and 

trained infantry. 

Note: This weapon and a variant, in 

effect a flail mounted on a longer 

pole, were nicknamed "Holy Water 

Sprinklers" during medieval times. 



MACE 

Length: 24 to 30 inches. 
Weight: 4to6pounds. 
Construction: Usual form was a 
two foot long wooden handle with an 
iron head radially projecting eight 
flanges and a spike at the top. 
Means of Employment: Swung 
overhand, as a smashing weapon. 
Typical User: Almost exclusively, in 
this form, a knightly weapon. 
Note: Soon went out of vogue, as 
the flanges frequently smashed into 
armor, but could not be readily ex- 
tricated. 





HAND AXE 

Length: 18to24inches. 
Weight: 2 to 3 pounds. 
Construction: A blade, often with a 
spike or "claw" on its opposite side, 
into which a wooden handle was 
solidly fitted 

Means of Employment: Swung 
with a single hand, either as a cutting, 
piercing or hacking weapon. Occa- 
sionally it was used to throw at an op- 
ponent, hopefully remembering to do 
so only when one had a second 
weapon. 
Typical User: Any sua all. 



POLEARMS AND SPEARS 

By simply sharpening the end of a tree branch, a spear is pro- 
duced. The evolution of stone and the metal blades attached to 
this very simple weapon reached its zenith during the medieval 
period. In antiquity, spears had but a single blade with varying 
lengths of haft or pole, When the Macedonian phalanx, armed 
with eighteen foot long spears or "pikes," was defeated by the 
legions of Rome, the pike fell into disuse, while shorter spears re- 



mained. The average spear in general use during the early 
medieval period was rather short. As cavalry assumed growing 
dominance, it was realized that improvements were necessary for 
infantry to have a chance against them. This realization produced 
the combination of the infantry spear and effective battle axe (in- 
cluding experimentation with hooks), giving the length needed to 
thrust the spear point or the swing needed to utilize the axe or 
hook. All pole weapons were merely variants emphasizing one or 
more of these particular capabilities. 



POLEAXE 

Length: 60 to 72 inches. 
Weight: 4to5pounds. 
Construction: Very similar to the 
halberd in construction, the only dif- 
ference being in the blade, as it com- 
bined spear, axe, and the hammer- 
head of the war hammer. 
Means of Employment: Two 
handed weapon for cutting, hacking 
and smashing. 

Typical User: Men At Arms almost 
exclusively; it was the favorite 
weapon of dismounted knights in the 
fifteenth century. 




GLAIVE 

Length: 72 to 78 inches. 

Weight: 4 pounds. 

Construction: A long (eighteen to 

twenty-four inch) slightly curved 

single edged knife blade was attached 

to a wooden shaft reinforced with 

langets. 

Means of Employment: Used with 

two hands; it was a piercing, cutting 

and hacking weapon 

Typical User: Any trained troopers, 

but not a favorite weapon of the Men 

At Arms. The Scots Guard of the 

French Kings used this weapon 





JAVELIN 

Length: 36to48inches. 
Weight: 1 to 2 pounds. 
Construction: A wooden shaft 
either with a sharpened point or a 
blade affixed. 



Means of Employment: Usually 

thrown; could be used as a thrusting 
or piercing weapon. 
Typical User: Peasantry or untrain- 
ed masses, usually. 



HALBERD 

Length: 60 to 72 inches. 
Weight: 4 to 5 pounds. 
Construction: The halberd blade 
was fixed upon a wooden shaft rein- 
forced with langets. It combined 
spear point, axe blade and bill hook. 
Means of Employment: A cutting, 
piercing or hacking weapon, swung 
by two hands. 

Typical User: Men At Arms or high- 
ly trained troops. 




SPEAR 

Length: 72 to 1 18 inches. 
Weight: 4to8pounds. 
Construction: Similar to the javelin, 
only mounted with a blade over 
twelve inches in length. 
Means of Employment: Used with 
one or two hands as piercing or 
thrusting weapon, either over or 

Typical User: The average, not par- 
ticularly well trained masses. It would 
be the common weapon in use by 
most armies of the era. 




In heroic literature, great battles are fought, glorious and epic 
hand-to-hand encounters are more than frequent, and usually the 
hero receives at least one wound. In the gaming world, which 
draws from the very same literary traditions, wounds are so fre- 
quent that they become quite ridiculous. 

Blows delivered by these weapons on unarmored parts of the 
body were ghastly. The broadsword was quite capable of hacking 
off a limb entirely. A near miss could inflict a five inch long gash, 
perhaps two to three inches deep, without any trouble at all. The 
spear thrust could easily penetrate three to four inches of torso, 
even through padded leather armor. Plate armor was supposed to 
be impervious to many swords and similar cutting weapons. The 
smash of a war hammer or mace, delivered properly on armor 
plate would produce not only possible penetration, but the sheer 
impact could break the bones beneath the plate. It would be 
roughly similar to smashing the helmet of a fully equipped and 



padded football player with a wooden two-by-four; the helmet 
may not have been penetrated, but tell the now comatose player 
that the helmet protected him from injury. 

In a melee, there is a lot of smashing, hacking and cutting, 
frequently resulting in an individual receiving blows from several 
sources at once. The wounds inflicted by these medieval weapons 
are the worst wounds possible, which they were meant to be. Axe 
blades, hooks and foot long spear points simply do not do the 
human body any good when they are manually inserted into it. 

So, the next time your favorite hero takes a direct blow from a 
broadsword and sneers at the "scratch" as a mere inconvenience, 
or your player-character receives a halberd thrust into the leg, and 
you merely record "four hit points of damage," recall only the 
splendid heroic fantasy you're involved in, and be thankful no one 
yet has factored in the screams, the pain, and the blood that is the 
reality of hand-to-hand combat. ■ ■ 



Weapons: Who Bashed 

Whom With What? 

Swords. In fantasy, as in medieval 
literature, swords can be divided into two 
or three main and overlapping categories: 
named swords, broken swords, and 
swords which possess supernatural 
powers. 

Most heroes' swords are named: 
Roland's Durendal, Arthur's Excalibur, 
Aragorn's Anduril, or Corwin of Amber's 
Greyswandir. The name distinguishes 
and ennobles the sword: it has its own 
identity and very frequently possesses 
special powers. These powers may take 
the forms of gemstones which were 
thought to have magical properties: for 
example, Excalibur had a great amethyst 
affixed to its pommel. 

Generally, the broken swords are in- 
dicators that the men who bear them 
labor under a geas, or compulsion, or 
must fulfill a destiny, whether joyous or 
tragic. In Aragorn's case, the shards of 
Narsil serve as a constant reminder that 
he must regain the thrones of Gondor and 
Arnor. But the broken sword may also in- 
dicate a tragic destiny: Scafloc's Tyrfing 
in Poul Anderson's The Broken Sword 
and Turin Turambar's Gurthang in The 
Silmarillion are swords which prophesy 
destruction for their bearers and help 
bring it about. And Nothung, the sword 
Siegfried forges in the Nibetungenlied, 
presages the young hero's death, which 
brings about the Twilight of the Gods. 



Swords in fantasy may possess 
powers beyond their ability to shed blood 
or shear through things. Elric of Melni- 
bone's Stormbringer and all its brothers 
are such weapons: according to author 
Michael Moorcock, Stormbringer is a 
selfwilled agent of Chaos, ultimately 
responsible for killing the man who wields 
it. In Lloyd Alexander's Chronicles ofPry- 
dain, Taran's sword Orynwyn can only be 
drawn by a man of noble worth. Any 
traitor or coward attempting to draw it is 
immediately incinerated. 

Only once is a curved, scimitar-like 
sword described as a weapon of power. 
In Lord Dunsany's The Sword of 
Welleran, Rold draws the fabled hero 
Welleran's sword and, emboldened by it, 
is able to lead the people of Merimna 
against attackers. 

Knives, Daggers, Poignards, 
Basilards, Bodkins. At one time or 
another, almost everyone in fantasy uses 
some kind of knife to cut dinner, stab an 
enemy, or swear brotherhood. Perhaps 
two of the most important cycles for 
development of a set of rituals revolving 
around knives are Marion Zimmer 
Bradley's Darkover and Frank Herbert's 
Dune. On Darkover, knives and the 
skeans commonly tucked into boot- 
sheaths can be bought or taken from an 
enemy: knives are loaned or exchanged 
only between bredin, or sworn brothers. 
In Dune nobles are trained in a multiplicity 
of knife-fighting techniques, from the 
tiny, motion-sensing hunter- seekers to 



the curved kindhals. Feyd Rautha Har- 
konnen fights with two blades, one poi- 
soned; the Fremen use crysknives, blades 
made from teeth of the sandworms. 

Axes in medieval literature are most 
commonly associated with Vikings, with 
the significant exception of the Green 
Knight in Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, who carries an enormous ax 
which he later sharpens for use on Ga- 
wain. In the Lord of the Rings, Gimli the 
Dwarf's preferred weapon is the ax. 

While the War Hammer was a 
weapon of the latter middle ages, chiefly 
designed to be effective against heavy 
plate armor, the hammer itself is of far 
older ancestry. The Ura hammer, as 
Norse sagas tell us, was the symbol of 
Thor. Also called Mjollnir, its passage 
through the sky created the thunder. 

Because of its ability to kill without 
shedding blood, the Mace was con- 
sidered a weapon especially suitable for a 
priest who, after all, was not supposed to 
shed blood. Odo, a Norman bishop who 
fought at Hastings in 1066 and went on 
crusade in 1096, used the mace. 

Spears, like swords, could be nam- 
ed; in the stories of King Arthur derived 
from Welsh sources, Arthur's spear was 
named Ron. 

Perhaps the most tragic use of a 
thrusting weapon was King Mark's use of 
the Glaive. Sneaking up behind Queen 
Isolde his wife as she sat listening to her 
lover Tristram, he struck his own nephew 
to death, says Sir Thomas Malory, with 
"a trenchant glaive." ■■ Susan Shwartz 
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Lord Valentine's Castle, 

Robert Silverberg, Harper & Row, 
S12.95.(hard back! 

The contention between devotees of art 
and money must be about as old as civiliz- 
ation, if only because both are preconditions 
for civilized life. The pretention of those who 
decry the shameless lack of taste of the 
masses is matched only by the cynicism of 
those who write trash to exploit that lack of 
taste. As I see it, the goal of awriter should 
be neither to create incomprehensible great 
art, for he will then be relegated, like such 
undeniably great writers as Kafka and 
Proust, to college literature classes and a 
small group of introverted literati; nor should 
his goal be to make "big bux," for his writing 
will then last about five years, until the acidic 
paper of modern publishing disintegrates. If 
the goal of an artist is to put something on 
paper which others will appreciate, he 
should presumably seek the widest possible 
audience for his words; and if he has a wide 
audience, he should seek to educate it with 
good writing rather than to exploit it with 
bad. The best writers are those who do away 
with the dichotomy between art and money. 

Which brings us to Robert Silverberg's 
Lord Valentine's Castle. Silverberg spent 
many years as one of science fiction's 
premier writers of trash, and was well-loved. 
He then underwent a startling metamor- 
phosis, and became one of the genre's most 
remarkable writers, producing such excellent 
works as Thorns and The Book of Skulls. 
Although he acquired a reputation both in- 
side and outside the tightly-knit science fic- 
tion community as a writer of considerable 
power, his work never sold as well as it 
should have, nor did the science fiction com- 
munity welcome him as wholeheartedly as it 
has writers of more charm but less ability. 

Some years ago, Silverberg dramatical- 
ly announced his retirement from the science 
fiction "ghetto," and a turn to mainstream 
fiction. The theory was that the sf audience 
did not appreciate him adequately, and that a 
serious writer could not gain acceptance in 
mainstream circles if he restricted himself to 
the peculiar genre of science fiction. 

But it seems that Silverberg has had 
second thoughts. We are to be thankful in- 
deed that he did, for Lord Valentine's Castle 
is a superb novel, and arguably Silverberg's 
best to date. It is also a highly salable novel, 
one evidently calculated to appeal to the very 
sf readers who have never accepted Silver- 
berg. 

Lord Valentine's Castle is an epic novel, 
both in the sense that it is long (466 pages) 
and in the sense that it details the saga of a 
hero who overcame tremendous problems in 
order to gain his goal — in this case, the re- 
establishment of a legitimate government 
and the saving of the planet Majipoor from 
tyranny. Silverberg seems to have been very 
much influenced by Vance. The planet itself 
has similarities to Vance's Big Planet. Silver- 
berg uses Vance's trick of throwing several 
characters of disparate races and cultures 



together and seeing how they interact; and 
Silverberg, as Vance does, holds the readers 
interest by throwing the characters into con- 
tact with different cities and different 
cultures every fifty pages or so. Silverberg is 
the more accomplished writer, and has none 
of Vance's woodenness — and little of 
Vance's love of wordplay; but save for 
Silverberg's more seamless style. Lord 
Valentine's Castle might almost have been 
written by Vance. 

One of the most remarkable aspects of 
the novel is the complete simplicity of its 
plot. Valentine, his memory wiped by the 
usurper of his throne, must make his way 
across three continents, regain his memory, 
and regain his throne. Though he suffers 
various misadventures along the way, there 
are few plot twists. Despite this, the novel is 
nearly 500 pages long, and is certainly not 
padded. The reader comes to know Valen- 
tine, his companions, and the world and 
societies of Majipoor in great detail. If any- 
thing, the novel is rushed toward the end, as 
Valentine simply avoids most of the 
obstacles in his path on the Isle of Sleep, and 
outwits his opponent on Castle Mount rather 
rapidly. But despite the detail, despite the 
novel's dreamy pace, Silverberg never loses 
his reader, is never boring. To the contrary, 
Lord Valentine's Castle is, in the demeaning 
argot of Madison Avenue, a page-turner. For 
the first time since 1 first read Dune, I was 
unable to put a novel of such size down. I 
rather expect that Lord Valentine's Castle 
will, like Dune or the Amber novels, become 
something of a cult novel. Greg Costikyan 



Lost Dorsai, Gordon R. Dickson 
Ace Books, 54.95 

Gordon Dickson's Childe Cycle de- 
scribes a future in which mankind has moved 
off Earth and split into what he calls Splinter 
Cultures, which he divides into three groups: 
the Philosophers, or Exotics; the Friendlies, 
or religion-based societies; and the Warriors, 
represented by the Dorsai, invincible and 
loyal mercenary soldiers. 

The Dorsai are strong, unable to under- 
stand even the idea of defeat. Above all, they 
are known for their honor and their respect 
for their contracts and traditions. "I can't do 
what I shouldn't do," says Ian Graeme, one 
of the characters of Lost Dorsai, "and I must 
do what I ought to do." 

A "lost Dorsai" is not a person who has 
broken with this honor code; the lost Dorsai 
of the title is a person who has prepared for a 
military career and then, strangely, found 
himself unable to follow through. Such a lost 
Dorsai is Michael de Sandoval, who serves 
as a regimental bandmaster in Nahar. 
Michael is Dorsai-trained and proud of it, but 
he is also a pacifist living and working among 
the Naharese, for whom honor is a matter of 
duels, of flamboyant speeches, and a pas- 
sion for glory. 

A society based on vaguely Hispanic 
customs, Nahar consists of self-proclaimed 
aristocrats and landowners and also of an 
underclass of city-dwellers. Given its macho, 
incendiary honor code, it is ripe for revolu- 



tion and knows it. Accordingly, the Count 
has hired Ian and Kensie Graeme, Dorsai of- 
ficers, to shape his army into a fighting force. 

Ian and Kensie find that the revolution 
the Count fears is actually being engineered 
by William of Ceta, a prince who hopes to 
discredit the Dorsai by engaging their armies 
in a hopeless battle. They summon help — 
Amanda Morgan, a Contracts Adminis- 
trator, who is brought to Nahar by Corunna 
el Man, a Dorsai whose face has been cruelly 
mutilated and who wishes only to be left 
alone. 

Amanda and el Man meet Michael and 
an Exotic, Padma, who is observing Nahar. 
But el Man is also an observer: of Amanda's 
love for Ian Graeme, of Kensie's love for 
Amanda, of the Count's desire to be a real 
aristocrat, and of Michael, who wants to 
be a Dorsai and yet does not want to kill. And 
it looks as if, in the upcoming battle of five 
regiments against the Dorsai officers they 
have deserted, Michael is either going to 
have to kill, or watch his friends and fellow 
Dorsai die. 

Each character in Lost Dorsai is faced 
with a similar choice between honor and im- 
pulse, but Michael's dilemma, and its solu- 
tion, is central to Lost Dorsai because his ac- 
tions enable the other principal characters to 
find answers to their own problems. They 
will all do what they ought to do, upholding 
Dorsai honor, which unlike Naharese honor, 
is internal: not flag-waving and bands, but 
fidelity to the best within oneself and one's 
tradition. 

Dickson has packed an amazing amount 
of human pain into Lost Dorsai. It is an in- 
tense novella, and very finely crafted: each 
major character is drawn into each other 
character's pain. This empathy reaches out 
to the reader too. No one can read this book 
and remain unmoved by the depths of car- 
ing, of honesty, and of human integrity 
Dickson has created. These Dorsai are ad- 
mirable, but, in their way, so are the 
Naharese. They too are loyal to their 
customs. And Michael, a Dorsai who lives 
among the Naharese, manages beyond all 
expectations to be loyal to the customs of 
both cultures — while remaining true to his 
pacifism. No one who achieves this can be 
called lost, Dickson shows us. 

Fernando Hernandez has provided 
some rather dashing illustrations (reprinted 
from the Destinies original), while Sandra 
Miesel, one of the shrewdest sf critics 
around, has expanded her "Afterword" to 
that story. And just to tantalize admirers of 
Dickson and his Childe Cycle, he has includ- 
ed a segment of his upcoming novel, The 
Final Encyclopedia, in which Dorsai, 
philosophers, and men of religion will be 
reconciled. Susan Shwanz 
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THE SHINING 

Stanley Kubrick 
Stanley Kubrick 
Stanley Kubrick and Diane J oil 
Cast: 



Shelly Duvall Wenfly Torrance 

Danny Lloyd Danny Torrance 

Scalman Crothers Dick Halloran 

Barry Nelson Mr. Ullman 

The Shining, Stanley Kubrick's eagerly 
awaited adaptation of Stephen King's novel, 
is the director's first film in three years, and 
given the depth and quality of its flaws, three 
more years in production would not have 
helped. It is the most disappointing endeavor 
of Kubrick's illustrious career, all the more so 
because it was reasonably expected to be a 
landmark film, one which would reaffirm the 
artistic potential of Horror, cinema's most 
prolific genre. Unfortunately, The Shining is 




not a modern analogue of early classics like 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari and Nosferatu. 
Those were scary. They tapped the primitive 
fears which lurk in the hearts of men, their 
desires, superstitions and doubts. When The 
Shining is not dull, it's funny, but it is never 
frightening. Granted, it would have been dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for The Shining to 
live up to the expectations of Kubrick's giddi- 
ly anxious fans, myself among them, but for 
the film to prove as bad as it actually is defies 
imagination. 

The novel it is drawn from is a typical ex- 
ercise in terror from the author of Carrie and 
Salem's Lot; it is facile, folksy and efficiently 
horrific. Pro forma. King introduces a nice 
family with their fair share of problems, adds 
some supernatural spice, and forces the ten- 
sion to mount until the players are driven to a 
predictable but devastating conclusion. The 



novel is atmospheric and workmanlike, and it 
was widely believed that it would provide a 
perfect vehicle for Kubrick's prodigious 
talent, that he would add dimension to 
King's scare story. In fact, the reverse hap- 
pened. The adaptation undermines the 
novel's logic and compromises its power. 

The film begins with winter closing in on 
the Overlook, a luxury hotel perched high in 
the Colorado Rockies. Guests and staff leave 
the place in the hands of a caretaker named 
Jack Torrance for the duration of the off- 
season. Torrance, an out of work teacher 
and aspiring writer, his wife Wendy and their 
young son Danny will spend four chilling 
months at the Overlook cut off from the out- 
side world by twenty feet of snow. Jack 
gleefully anticipates months of solitude 
wherein he can draft the Great American 
Novel, but his son Danny, possessed of ex- 
traordinary psychic powers (the "Shining" 
of the title) has premonitions of grave 
danger. And they are justified. The Overlook 
is haunted, inhabited by the same 
malevolent spirits which drove Torrance's 
predecessor to butcher his family and kill 
himself. 

The film skips ahead one month to the 
first snowstorm of the season — telephone 
lines drop and the Overlook's spooks crawl 
out of the woodwork. Danny is visited by the 
twin daughters of the last caretaker, then at- 
tacked by the dread ghost of Room 237. He is 
so badly frightened that his personality is 
subverted by that of his imaginary friend 
Tony, the protective personification of his 
psychic powers. Jack Torrance, egged on by 
the hotel's demons, sets out to kill his wife 
and son. There is an extended chase and a 
little blood letting as the film and its pro- 
tagonist limp to an unsatisfying finish. 

Kubrick dominates every aspect of his 
films — writer, producer, director, a gifted 
cinematographer and editor. He is so zealous 
of complete control that he refuses to turn 
his films over to a composer for an original 
score. Instead, he selects accompanying 
music from existing compositions, a pattern 
he established with 2001 and has since main- 
tained. His attention to detail is scrupulous, 
his passion for work legendary, A perfec- 
tionist, he required as many as 87 takes for 
some shots in this film. In viewing The Shin- 
ing, we must assume that we are seeing ex- 
actly what Kubrick wished us to see; there- 
fore, he is uniquely responsible for all its 
flaws. 

Unquestionably, The Shining was in- 
tended to be a horror film, one which would 
inspire, as the dictionary says, a shuddering 
fear or abhorrence. It does not, nor is it 
stimulating or even entertaining. 

Jack Nicholson plays Jack Torrance, 
and he looks suspicious, nay, deeply disturb- 
ed from the film's opening frame until its 
conclusion. He never seems comfortable 
with his wife nor she with him, and his son is 
smart enough not to trust him for a minute. 
There is never any doubt that he is up to no 
good; it is simply a question of how long it 
will take him to get around to it. When he 
fails to kill his wife on his first try, a sarcastic 
spook delivers some of the film's strangest 
dialogue — "We (meaning all the spirits of 
the Overlook) don't think your heart is in this, 
Jack." It's odd that the spooks should have 



any reservations regarding Jack's en- 
thusiasm — the audience certainly doesn't. 
They've believed in him all along. Kubrick 
never allows Nicholson a sincere momeht 
against which to play the agony of his im- 
plied subversion by evil. His motives for may- 
hem seem to be completely his own, though 
not very clearly drawn. He is not possessed 
by the Overlook, he is realized by it. 

Shelly Duvall is required to play Wendy 
Torrance as a frowsy half-wit, innocent of 
any wrong doing but decidedly unappealing. 
She whines and shuffles, she's muddled and 
ineffectual - in short, spending months 
trapped alone with her is the most terrifying 
thought The Shining has to offer. Danny 
Lloyd is a talented child actor but his 
character is immobilized by fear very early in 
the film and never fully recovers. Scatman 
Crothers plays himself playing Overlook chef 
Dick Halloran. Barry Nelson gives a genuine- 
ly silly performance as the unctuous hotel 
manager, Mr. Ullman. Not that any of the ac- 
tors gives a bad performance. They do not. 
They did exactly what they were instructed 
to do and the choices were wrong. 

The principal irony of this script is that 
Jack Torrance is the only character with a 
personality, albeit bizarre, or a sense of 




humor. Jack is, in fact, hysterically funny at 
the most inappropriate times — while 
splintering a door with an ax to get at his 
wife, he calls out, "Wendy, I'm home!" 
Demolishing a second door he says, 
"Heeeere's Johnny!" Both funny lines, but 
do they belong in the middle of one of the 
film's most active sequences? Humor is a 
standard device in horror films, a welcome 
break after one rough sequence in anticipa- 
tion of another, but misplaced jokes can 
destroy tension instead of relieving it. Many 
of the jokes in The Shining, and there are 
many, lead the viewer to fear Jack's passion 
less and admire his nimble wit and rakish 
smile more. 

That The Shining is not a faithful adap 1 
tation of the novel was not necessarily a 
mistake. Unfortunately, it is a de facto 
mistake. The film makes no attempt to 
replace the elements of the novel it so blithe- 



ly discards, the very elements which gave the 
original its strength. King cites Danny's 
awesome power as the catalyst which 
liberated the Overlook's spirits. The 
manifestation of that power, Tony, is a 
shadowy figure hidden deep inside the boy, a 
faraway voice which approaches in times of 
danger, protective and mature. But the film 
represents Tony as Danny's wiggling finger 
and gives him the voice of Froggy the 
Gremlin. Far from powerful, he seems a little 
foolish and is certainly an underdeveloped 
character. King carefully establishes the 
hotel's checkered past. He does this during 
the month the film omits entirely. He in- 
cludes scenes of Jack discovering a cache of 
old newspapers which document the evil go- 
ings on at the Overlook. These are the very 
things which kindle Jack's obsession with 
the place and they are left out of the film en- 
tirely. But the most significant omission is 
the sympathetic side of Jack Torrance. In the 
novel. Jack is a man with a drinking problem 
which had been accompanied by violent 
episodes, but his affection for and devotion 
to his family is clearly established. The good 
side is in constant conflict with its opposite 
and with the Overlook. Therein lies the 
strength of the original and the failure of the 
adaptation. Kubrick never troubles to 
establish a good side for Torrance, effective- 
ly removing his principal source of intellec- 
tual or spiritual conflict. He offers only a 
hackneyed physical conflict — a poor 
substitute. 

The Shining is well photographed. 
Cinematographer John Alcott makes exten- 
sive use of the Steadi-Cam, a device which 
eliminates most of the wobble of hand-held 
photography. By doing away with cumber- 
some dollys, it allows the director to 
choreograph longer, more complex shots. 
But in this film its primary function is to track 
fleeing figures through hallways and 
hedgerows, shots reminiscent of the famous 
trench sequence in Kubrick's Paths of Glory, 
but far less effective. 

Modern industrial architecture exposes 
the machinery of a building - ducts, pipes, 
vents and supports — and turns them into 
design elements. The Shining lays open to 
view all the devices of horror and suspense 
— endless eerie music, odd camera angles, a 
soundtrack of an interminably pounding 
heart, hatchets and hunts. The result is 
shallow, self-conscious and dull. Read the 
book. Vincent Misiano 



TELEVISION 

The past television season has been, at 
best, disappointing for those interested in 
science fiction and fantasy. The three major 
networks trashed their way through the 
genre with Buck Rogers and Gatactica 80 (in 
which the Battlestarbozos finally reach Earth 
but don't know what to do when tfiey get 
there); the long awaited "blockbusters," The 
Martian Chronicles and Brave New World, 
popped weakly on the small screen and were 
noteworthy only by virtue of the magnitude 
of the gap between their promise and their 
actual performance. 

The one bright spot of the season was 
PBS' Lathe of Heaven, a remarkably faithful 



translation of Ursual K. Le Guin's novel. Pro- 
duced on a shoe-string budget, the telefilm 
outshone the mega-buck films, such as Star 
Trek— The Motion Picture, both in storyline 
and imagination of production. PBS will in- 
troduce a new program next fall which could 
be the most popular series of the year — a 
combination of fiction and science. 

Cosmos will be a thirteen part series 
devoted to astronomy, space exploration, 
and, more importantly, speculation. Hosted 
by the distinguished Dr. Carl Sagan, Cosmos 
will premiere on Sunday, September 28. The 
series will cover the 15 billion year history of 
the universe, the recent spacecraft missions 
to the planets, and possible communication 
with extraterrestrials. 




Dr. Carl Sagan 



In addition to exciting the imagination of 
the audience. Cosmos will offer spectacular 
visual effects, created by Star Wars wizards 
Robert Blalack and Jamie Shourt. Viewers 
will be able to join Sagan in a spacecraft that 
zooms across the length of the visible 
universe, descends through the hellish at- 
mosphere of Venus, plunges through the 
rings of Saturn, and visits the center of an 
exploding galaxy. The series will not be con- 
fined solely to outer space; it will also cover 
such topics as Hindu cosmology, plate 
techtonics, the origins of life, and the 
deciphering of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

Cosmos will not be limited to just the 
facts about our universe. It will examine 
many of the "what-if's" we ask about 
ourselves and our cosmos. What if we con- 
tact aliens? What if our sun dies? What if the 
library at Alexandria had not been 
destroyed? The speculative answers to such 
questions should provide viewers a satisfac- 
tory mix of fiction and science. Ares will 
review selected installments of the series in 
the fal I . Michael Moore 
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and read about 

A res issue gamesl 

In MOVES 52 Nick Karp and Scott Laiken ex- 
amine tactics and strategy for Barbarian 
Kings. Read about Arena of Death in 
MOVES 53. 

MOVES 52 is now available nationwide at 
your dealer for $2.25. 
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Now that Star Wars is here to stay, 
especially since the box office receipts for 
The Empire Strikes Back have already totaled 
over $50 million, more episodes are in the 
making. The ultimate plan is to make nine 
films over twenty years, broken down into 
three trilogies. Currently, we are in the midst 
of the middle trilogy, dealing with Luke 
Skywalker. The third segment of this trilogy, 
Revenge of the Jedi, is set to begin 
preproduction in January, with Gary Kurtz as 
producer. The next project will be the first 
trilogy - the Clone Wars - covering the 
early lives of Luke's father, Darth Vader and 
Ben Kenobi. 

The National Public Radio network 
plans to broadcast a radio dramatization of 
Star Wars, scheduled tentatively for Oc- 
tober, 1980. 

Lucas will also be busy with Raiders of 
the Lost Ark, collaborating with Spielberg. 
Production should get underway in 1981 . 

The Disney Studies are moving heavily 
into both science fiction and fantasy tor the 
next year or so. Dragon Slayer will feature 
Sir Ralph Richardson as a 6th Century 
English sorceror, who helps his apprentice in 
an attempt to kill the you know what. (I don't 
think Mickey Mouse got the part. ) Knights of 
Eden will begin work in 1981. Directed by 
Jerry Courthand with the screenplay by 
Robert Malcolm Young, the film is based on 
Westbrook Claridge's book about a hero 
summoned by an alien wizard to battle an 
evil alien king. The special effects will be 
given heavy priority. Disney's third attempt 
in the genre will be Time Warp, written by 
Steve Hayes and Brian Trench a rd- Smith; in 
the story earth time travellers meet and battle 
a rival group from another universe through 
the past and present. 

Scanners is scheduled to appear in 
January, 1981. David Cronenberg is the 
writer-director of the Avco Embassy S5 
million release. Patrick McGoohan stars in 
the Story of a new race of 248 humans found 
scattered around the globe; their telekinetic 
abilities are tapped by factions on the planet, 
one for good and the other for, you guessed 
it, evil. 

Anyone remember Stella Star from Star 
Crash? She returns to the screen in a sequel, 
called Star Patrol. This made-in-ltaly $2 
million opus will be scripted and directed by 
Lewis Coates for Luigi Cotes). 

Isaac Asimov's /, Robot is scheduled for 
1982 as a Warner Brothers release. Irvin [The 
Empire Strikes Back) Kershner is slated as 
director, John Mantley as producer, and 
Harlan Ellison, and Eddie and Millie Lewis as 
screenwriters. 

George {Night of the Living Dead, Dawn 
of the Dead) Romero fans will be happy to 
note that the master horror filmmaker will 
complete his zombie trilogy with Day of the 
Dead after he completes his current project 
Knights. Howard Barasch 
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Chivalry and Sorcery 



Designers: Ed Simbalist and Wilf Backhaus 
Mail order and retail sales 
Fantasy Games Unlimited. $10. 

The fantasy role-playing field, plagued 
by rules that are dubious pastiches of twisted 
legend and pseu do -medieval background, 
can apparently accommodate at least one 
game which pays serious attention to its 
premise. Chivalry and Sorcery is placed in 
France of 1170, with a liberal dollop of magic 
let loose on the countryside. The authors 
present a carefully researched account of 
medieval living conditions, coupled with fan- 
tastic creatures and magic derived from 
legend and ancient grimoires. This work is an 
estimable fantasy sourcebook, which is for- 
tunate, since it has definite failings as a 
game. 

C&S is the joint creation of several 
members of a Canadian gaming club, who 
did not find the previously published FRP 
games suited to their (somewhat eclectic) 
tastes. At first, the designers began writing 
rules for their own use, but then, following a 
long tradition of amateur hobbyists turned 
professionals, sought a publisher who could 
expose a goodly number of people to their 
FRP alternative. The fledgling Fantasy 
Games Unlimited was one of the few com- 
panies to recognize the potential of such a 
game, and a deal was struck for publication 
in 1977. Both parties have since prospered 
under the arrangement; the knowledgeable 
FRP fans have praised many of the concepts 
embodied in the design, and Fantasy Games 
Unlimited iFGU) has been churning out sup- 
plements at the normal frantic pace for the 
genre. 

The hallmark of a game created by 
talented amateurs is usually erratic brilliance, 
and C&S is no exception. Innovative ideas 
may be found in most every facet of the 
rules, and every subsequently published FRP 
game owes a debt to either Dungeons and 
Dragons or C&S. The game concentrates on 
individual and mass combat, social orders 
and magic, each of which receives detailed 
treatment. The basis for each rule becomes 
clear as it is applied, or by the reading of the 
accompanying commentary. Those are the 
strong points of the design. The worst prob- 
lem arises when the game is actually played 
— it can move as awkwardly as an octopus 
on dry land. 

The emphasis here is not on role- 
playing, in that character interaction is only a 
minor part of the rules. C&S is more a 
simulation of European fantasy than 
anything else, and this bias tinges every sub- 
system of the game. The designers seem 
more concerned with having the player 
(reader?) understand the subject about 
which the game was designed, rather than 
giving them an enjoyable game. There is 
nothing inherently wrong with such an ap- 
proach. However, there is a very thin 
dividing line between learning tool and overly 
technical simuiation, and C&S treads 
perilously close to the wrong side of this line. 



The new player should learn from 
another experienced with the game, for this 
is the hardest of the FRP systems to learn. 
One begins, as usual, with the generation of 
a character. It is a privilege to be non-human 
(and have all the attendant advantages! , 
since no more than one-fifth of the player 
characters will fall into that category. Each 
player must determine over fifteen indices 
for his character, which include, in addition 
to the standard characteristics, precise 
height, weight, Personal Combat and 
Military Ability Factors. The values for the 
characteristics are somewhat interdepen- 
dent, so that a tall character's weight will be 
increased to reflect his greater frame, 
strength will affect Body Points, etc. Players 
may even handicap their characters with 
psychological problems, including dromo- 
phobia, which we are informed is fear of 
crossing a road. 

The values for most of the status indices 
are generated mainly by random die-rolls. 
The important rolls result in a number from 1 
to 20 or 100. The old imbalance in which 
well-rolled characters are substantially 
superior to their less fortunate brethren is in- 
evitable with this system. Furthermore, the 
profusion of numbers associated with the 
characteristics (for instance, no less than ten 
numbers are attached to the Personal Com- 
bat Factor) make it extremely difficult for a 
complete character record sheet to be a vi- 
able proposition. There is just too much in- 
formation to cram into both sides of a sheet 
of paper. 

The fault which lies with the random 
nature of character generation can almost be 
excused for the fascinating Social Class 
rules. C&S deserves all the credit for in- 
troducing the first social system; it is hoped 
that the best of the future role-playing games 
will continue in this direction. A character's 
parental status may range from the bastard 
daughter (a bit chauvinistic, but this is, after 
all, the Middle Ages) of a serf to a member of 
the royal family. The non-human races (e.g., 
elves) have their own social ladder, which is 
abbreviated by comparison to the human 
status chain, A character may effectively be 
reduced below his station by being a widow, 
disgraced, or the target of royal displeasure. 
The effect of a character's status translates 
to a Basic Influence Factor, which is 
ultimately useful in gaining royal favors. 

The rules begin to bog down as they 
throw enough initialisms and formulae at the 
reader to make him groggy. The rules are re- 
plete'with BIFs, MKL's, PMF's, etc., and 
think nothing of asking the players to con- 
duct four-step equations. One must have a 
calculator and long memory to get to the 
land of sword and sorcery. C&S would be 
much improved if Game Assistance Pro- 
grams could be provided for its 
gamesmasters (along with the microcom- 
puter on which to run them). Still, there is no 
getting around the fact that many of the sub- 
systems are "dirty" where smoother 
mechanics would have sufficed. 

The reader is then treated to a 
panoramic journey through medieval life. 
The first stop is crime and punishment. 
Smuggling merits death by hanging, poison- 
ing death by burning at the stake, and can- 
nibalism death by being thrown to wild dogs. 



And if the bailiffs don't gel you, the church- 
men will. Fortunately, the authors have seen 
fit to relax the restrictions for witchcraft; a 
character can practice magic, as long as he 
does not consort with the evil powers. The 
Courtly Love section details how a lady may 
be won by force of arms from a knight of 
dubious character, how all nobly born ladies 
are assumed to be gentle, kind and good, 
and how (gadzooks!) a knight and his lady 
may actually fall in love. The reader, paling 
by this time, discovers that tournaments are 
a good excuse for knights to maim each 
other for the purposes of personal honor. No 
one comes away with the illusion that the 
High Middle Ages was a romantic era. 

The rules settle down to the part at 
which they are best. The research on 
heraldic arms and orders (e.g., the Chivairic 
Order of the Most Gallant Companions of the 
Golden Spear), medieval structures and 
organization for battle is thorough and well- 
organized. A digression into massed combat 
is really a set of miniature rules, which has lit- 
tle relation to the actions most player- 
characters are likely to undertake. The in- 
dividual combat system is again miniatures- 
based, and is essentially an elaborate exten- 
sion of the D&D combat system. I can 
vouchsafe that it does work, but the players 
had best know the system well if they do not 
wish a single combat to become the whole 
expedition. 

Despite a gallant attempt on the part of 
the rules editor, the disorganization of the 
rules presentation begins to catch up with 
the game. The index accompanying the 
game is quite comprehensive, but rambles 
on in the most unlikely directions. Finding a 
desired bit of information is an exercise in 
memory ("Thieves... hmm... try around page 
50.") and in logic ("If this is castle construc- 
tion, then bringing an army covertly into an 
area should follow."). For all their faults, the 
rules compare favorably to D&D; remember 
that in the country of the blind, the one-eyed 
man is king. 

Magic merits the full treatment. The 
designers do seem to become aware of their 
excesses, for they present a "fast magic 
system." The faster system is not as difficult 
as swimming through molasses in January, 
but it is still sticky to wade through. If the 
reader forgets that he intends to play the 
game, and pretends he has bought Jane's All 
the World's Magicks, he should be fully 
satisfied. 

The philosophy behind the magic 
systems implies that mages are solely in- 
terested in the pursuit of their art — a 
laudable goal, to be sure, but not a realistic 
one in light of the habits of most fantasy role- 
players. The dominant age group in FRP 
gaming today is the 10 to 17 year olds, and 
the only way those people will be restrained 
is directly by the rules. Since C&S attempts 
simulation of medieval magic, the most 
powerful enchantments must be performed 
by ritual, which does tone down some of the 
battle magic. In the end, the magic user 
reigns supreme as a character class, no 
matter how many restrictions are imposed 
upon him. 

While the effects of magic are not of 
great interest, the method by which they are 



achieved is. A mage draws his powers from 
his casting mode, which ranges from 
shamanistic to drug trance to cabalistic (sad- 
ly, there are no rules interfacing the Talmud 
with such magic) . There are secret orders in- 
to which the prospective magician will enter, 
dependent upon his mode; presumably, 
anyone slimy enough to practice magic must 
keep the nature of his activities quiet. Only 
clerics, it appears, can openly state the 
nature and source of the power for their con- 
jurations. They also carry the threat of inter- 
dict or excommunication in order to induce 
widespread co-operation. 

The key to enchanting an item properly 
is reducing it to the point where it has no 
resistance to magic. Then it is malleable to 
the spells of the mage, who would have to 
"subdue" its anti-magical properties other- 
wise. The players are supplied with a com- 
pendium of the most common "historical" 
magic items, which belong chiefly in the pro- 
vinces of alchemists and artificers. For those 
who wish to vend souls in return for infernal 
thaumaturgy, black magic is in full gory glory 
and the demons of the Lesser Key of 
Solomon are available for compacts. It is all 
intriguing reading, if not necessarily good 
gaming material. 

Characters and monsters are treated 
alike: both gain abilities by achieving levels. 
Therefore, the rough abilities of a monster 
cannot be fixed within a narrow span by the 
players (a common problem in other FRP 
games!, and players can have monster 
characters. If one reads the rules aright, one 
finds it is possible for a basilisk character to 
also be a Knightly Champion. Such an 
anomaly should not be expected, except in a 
campaign run as a medieval equivalent of the 
Gong Show. 

The role-playing field has acknowledged 
its debt to C&S for providing many original 
concepts. No FR P system has since matched 
the quantity and quality of its technical 
system design. However, C&S is a poor 
gamefor all but the serious devotee of fan- 
tasy. It is a worthy purchase for he who 
wishes a reference work from which to 
authenticate FRP rules; it is a terrible invest- 
ment for he who wishes one FRP system 
upon which to base a campaign. 

The graphics of the package are in keep- 
ing with its Dark Ages theme. The text con- 
sists of reduced reproductions of typewritten 
pages, and the illustrations are fair to 
mediocre. The use of Old English lettering 
for every rules heading is a nice touch. The 
quite reasonable price of the game will in- 
crease when, Scott Bizar, head of FGU, in- 
forms me, the rules are typeset. 

Adventures in Fantasy 

Designers: Dave Arneson and Richard Snider 

Excalibre Games, Inc., $20 

While TSR is busy putting out its 31 
flavors of Dungeons and .Dragons, Dave 
Arneson, one of the original co-authors, 
wants to make sure that he does not miss out 
on the fun (or profits, but that's the subject 
of a lawsuit in progress). The design of 
Adventures in Fantasy is, in every way, a 
direct lineal descendant of D&D, and is, in 
many respects, superior to its forebear. The 
resemblance unfortunately applies to the 



massive disorganization and frequent in- 
coherency of the rules. Given the success of 
D&D, perhaps this is a good marketing 
strategy; it does, however, make the rules 
slightly indigestible. 

The artwork seems to be a cross be- 
tween EC Comics and Big Little Books. Thr 
lurid cover depicts a relative of the Green 
Goblin (Spiderman's old foe) being waylaid 
by Jack and Jill in medieval garb. The three 
books (three seems to be a mystical number 
for FRP games) are red, blue and green, as is 
the print inside. For those who may be un- 
aware, reading an entire book in red print is 
akin to staring at the sun for a few minutes. 

The rules start at the logical place, 
character generation, and then begin a merry 
romp through a hodge-podge of sub- 
systems. Within the text, several rules are 
labeled optional, though the discerning 
reader will probably dispute the designers' 
choices. An adventure of sorts is given, but it 
is in lieu of sufficient instructions for adven- 
ture preparation. 

Each of the characteristics is rolled us- 
ing percentile dice, so the high roller is homo 
superior once again. A method for determin- 
ing the character's age and death chance is 
provided; I assume that one must check 
whether his character has died before pro- 
ceeding onward. If the character is indeed 
alive, the player must determine how many 
years of education the character has achiev- 
ed. These characteristics are applied to gain 
the character a selection of the most impor- 
tant skills. The concept is excellent, though 
cluttered by the first of many overly long for- 
mulae (take up thy trusty calculator once 

After a quick passage through a very 
short price list and a throw-away section on 
castle construction, we settle down to the 
campaign. The gamesmaster is required to 
keep track of a detailed calendar (if this is the 
Month of the Basilisk, this must be Middle 
Earth), which does not seem to have much 
purpose, as of yet (on the very first page, we 
are warned of the forthcoming issuance of at 
least five supplements). The layout of the 
underground is similar to D&D, except that 
there are no demarcations to determine 
distance travelled, only a scale included in 
the key. Unless you enjoy working with a 
millimetric rule, use the former mapping 
system. 

The great outdoors is on occasion map- 
ped on a hexgrid. The basic encounter 
system is again derived from D&D, though 
there are quite a few improvements. Of ex- 
ceptional interest are the routines for sweep 
patterns and search. 

Rumor has it that Mr. Arneson was re- 
sponsible for the design of the highly play- 
able D&D combat system; he has surpassed 
himself in Adventures in Fantasy {AIF). The 
body type (e.g., human, snake) of the at- 
tacker is compared to that of the defender, 
to give a base percentage chance of a hit. 
The die used to determine any damage is 
variable; the player rolls to determine which 
type he uses if his character strikes his foe. 
Weapons are incidental to combat, though 
terrain has great effect. Each species has an 
Average Hit Point value, which does not in- 
crease easily, thus making constant engage- 
ment in combat a foolhardy thing. 



The Experience Point rules are unbeliev- 
ably cluttered. If one stays four trolls, four 
separate six-step calculations must be per- 
formed to determine the net number of Ex- 
perience Points, presuming no one else aid- 
ed in those combats. Invent a replacement 
system here, unless you have developed a 
fondness for double-entry bookkeeping. The 
rules by which Social Status and Reputation 
are increased are comparatively simple; one 
wonders whether the designers felt the most 
successful characters should be exalted 
braggarts. 

The text suffers from poor proofread- 
ing. Even more irritating is a manhandling of 
English that usually only occurs when 
writings are inexpertly translated from 
another language. Consider the first 
sentence in the magic rules: "Master you are 
apprenticed to must be higher than level 8 
EIGHT." 

Despite occasional lapses into pidgin 
English, a good magic system crystallizes in 
the mind of the reader. The mage's In- 
telligence determines the number of Magic 
Points he receives, which is modified by his 
level. Each spell has a point cost attached to 
it, and is aligned. This is the Moorcockian 
system, wherein one can be either Lawful, 
Neutral or Chaotic. Once a mage chooses 
one alignment spell, he is of that alignment 
(there are a set of common non-aligned 
spells) . The spells will fit comfortably into the 
D&D system, and are serviceable on their 
own. Saving throws (i.e., the ability to avoid 
the effects of magic) are determined mainly 
by the number of Magic Points invested in a 
spell. 

A very strange sorcerous combat 
system must be used whenever mages meet 
in combat. The mages choose whether they 
wish to kill or subdue their opponents, form a 
mental shield betwixt themselves, and then 
engage in a matrix- resolved combat system. 
The designers recover their senses when 
they expound upon Faerry [sic] magic. The 
Faerry Folk derive their power from songs 
and runes, which are basically spells with dif- 
ferent restrictions. 

A segue leads us into the community 
patterns of the Faerry Folk. This begins as 
the usual "if there are 100 elves, there is at 
least one elven major magician," but im- 
proves to give a bit of insight into the ethos 
and habits of these peoples. Then, in one of 
the bewildering bridges between rules to 
which the reader is becoming accustomed, 
elementals are classified. 

The authors chose only creatures of 
myth for their monster descriptions. Even 
the Nemean Lion and the Stymphalian Birds 
make appearances, which shows an ad- 
herence to the legend bordering on mono- 
mania. The data associated with each 
monster is slight, which is excellent from a 
play point of view. The design shows its 
roots once more when covering magic items, 
which include the infamous intelligent 
swords. 

AIF would seem to have many things 
against purchasing it. The price is high, the 
graphics are terrible, the rules are worse, and 
many of the systems are overly complicated. 
However, when played, the game is a lot of 
fun. Of course, some of the burdensome 
rules must be streamlined, but that work is 
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5 


2.5 


57. AnnhUetnr/Dne World 


MGC 


79 


3 


4.4 


18 


15 


1 


1.5 


5a. Holy War 


MGC 


79 


3 


4J 


16 


as 


1 


15 


59. Star Lord 


FB 


9/72 


S 


U 


5 


ao 


4 


4.5 



7/76 
na 
na 

1/76 
na 
na 
76 

4/70 
na 
na 
na 



15 as 

3 5.4 

4 5.3 

4 as 

10 5.3 

3 5,3 

7 aa 

3 5,2 

3 5,2 

3 5.2 

10 ai 

4 ao 

s ao 

a 4J 

a 4.4 

3 4.4 

3 43 

5 U 
7 4.3 

4 4.1 
12 4.1 

5 3,7 
7 3J5 

na 2A 

12 3,1 

12 3J0 
na 2.6 

13 13 
na 2.0 



11 na 

2B ae 

ao as 

29 ao 

21 na 

12 ao 

8 na 

23 ao 

30 5.2 

IB 5.6 

6 na 

9 na 



5 na 
7 na 
4 na 

32 as 

6 na 
3 na 

s ao 

2 
3 
4 
7 



na 
na 
na 



I Wizard 

a White Bear/Red Moon 
a ChNoky & Sorcery 

7. Dungeons & Dragons. 
B. Death Test 



MGC 79 

TC 11/79 

FGUI na 

TSR 1374 

MGC 79 



3 6.9 

10 a? 

10 6.7 

10 6.7 

3 6.6 



39 Si 

16 5.0 

27 7.0 

62 65 

35 ae 



na na 

1 15 

2 3.0 
2 55 

na na 

1 2.5 
na na 

2 6.5 
1 2,1 
1 2.4 

na na 

na na 



na na 

na na 

na na 

2 6.0 

na na 

na na 

12 2.0 

na na 

na na 

na na 

na na 



1. Runequest 


TC 


6/7B 


12 


7.4 16 


7J0 


7 ID 


j_i PflCrcSG 


MGC 


79 


a 


7.0 52 


53 


1 as 


1 War of the Ring 


SR 


11/77 


18 


7.0 SB 


6.1 


6 4.5 



i ao 

3 ao 

6 T.D 

5 1.0 

1 1JQ 



9 Divine Right 


TSR 


79 


10 


6.5 


IB 


a2 


4 


6J0 


IDl Sword* & Sorcery 


SR 


7/79 


16 


6.5 


35 


ao 


3 


5J0 


11. Buslwdo 


TYR 


na 


10 


as 


7 


ao 


& 


1,0 


11 Nomad Gods 


TC 


5T77 


ID 


6.4 


12 


5.2 


3 


ao 



Title 
9 Div 

IDlS* 
11. Bu 
11 Nc 
11 DeathMaze 

14, Tunnels & Trails 

15. Gondor 

16, Empie of Petal Throne 

17. Saunon 
19. Sticks and Stones 

19. WaardTs Guest 

20. Demons 

21. Ehic 

22. Sorcerer 

23. Monsters Monsters 

24. Beast Lord 

25. Stomp! 

2fi. Lords & Wizards 

27. King Arthur's Knights 

28. Spelmaker 

29. Dragon Lords 

30. Magic Realm 

31. Bunnies & Burrows 

32. Lanfchmar 

33. War of the Wizards 

34. Batoe of 5 Armies 
38. Venerable Destruction 
30. Warlocks b Warriors 
37. Atlantis 



Pub 
Pub Date 



a 

8 8 

E i 



a. 
E 

% S 



E 



o 



SPI 11f79 

FB 75 

SR 1U77 

TSR* 6/77 

SR 11/77 

MGC 78 

AH 79 

SPI 11J79 

TC 7177 

SPI 10775 

MGC 76 

YP 6f79 

TC 11f79 

FGUI na 

TC 7/70 



BL 
FGUI 

AH 
FGUI 



na 

na 

6/79 

na 



TSH #76 
TSfl na 



DSfl 
£G 

TSfl 
EG 



na 

na 

77 

7/76 



4 ai 

b ai 

4 ao 

25 a9 

4 ae 

3 a7 
is ao 

4 5J6 

5 as 
12 as 

4 as 

15 5.4 

3 5,4 
12 5.3 
19 5.1 
na 5.0 
na 4.9 
15 43 

6 4.7 

12 Ah 

na 45 

na 4.1 

6 4.1 

7 3.4 

4 3.3 



40 51 

16 6.6 

38 5.5 
21 7,4 

39 66 
23 5.0 
21 43 
32 51 

9 4.5 

36 ao 

is ao 

6 7.0 

16 na 

na 

6 na 

7 na 
4 na 

35 7JD 

8 na 
12 na 
10 na 

9 
4 
6 

6 3.D 



na 
na 
na 



2 7,0 

3 3.0 

2 6.0 
9 1.0 
5 4,0 

na na 

na na 

na na 

na na 

na na 

3 1.0 
na na 
na na 
na na 
na rta 
na na 
na na 

1 1.D 



KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: AH = Av3lon Hill; AW = Attack 
Wargarning; BL = Battle line; C-C=C-in-C Mstalca&ting;! 
DC = Dave Casciano Cq.; EG = Excalibre Games; EP = Eon Pro- 
ducts; FB = Flying Buffalo Inc.; FGUI = Fantasy Games Unlimited 
Inc., GDW =■ Game Designers' Workshop; GG = Grimoire Games; 
GS = GameScience; JG « Judges Guild; MGC = Metagaming Con- 
cepts; OSG = Operational Studies Group; SPI = Simulations 
Publications Inc.; TC=The Chaosium; TFG = Task Force Games; 
TSfl = Tactical Studies Rules; TYR = Tyr Gamemakere; YP = Ya- 
quinto Publications. AcceptebtfttY Rating is the game's overall 
popularity i % Pktyed\s the percentage of readers wtio have played 
the game within tha last twelve months. Complexity Rating is the 
relative complexity of tha game on a scats of 1 (simplest) to 9. 
So/itafre istha game's solitaire payability. 

*Has been taken over by GamaSdence. 



not excessive. Finally, the designers promise 
to be flexible with their game, while TSR is 
not with D8-D, and this bodes well for the 

future of AIF. 

Mythology 

Designer and Developer: J. Stephen Peek 
Mail order and retail sales 
Yaqwrno Publications, Inc., $14 

The very attractive visual package has 
Charlton Heston (or a facsimile thereof) as 
Zeus staring into space from his lightning- 
fimned throne. Jf one is a sucker for Greek 
mythology, like this reviewer, the game is 
already sold. Inspection of the interior 
reveals nothing as eye-catching as the cover, 
but nothing overly disappointing either 

It is about this time that the inconsis- 
tencies strike the purchaser, !t is a Game of 
Adventure in the Age of Heros (sic) which, 
on the East Coast, implies something to do 
with grinder sandwiches. The world is 
satisfactorily flat, and done in a Greek motif, 
but not enough attention has been paid to 
detail. And if errors of placement are not 
enough, we have, among other misspellings, 
"Phoecinia" and a "Cornacopia," Irritating 
things like this do not interfere with the play 
of the game, but they do make suspension of 
disbelief a wee bit more difficult, 

Each player represents one of the major 
Greek gods. They will attempt to gain control 
of the heroes, heroines and monsters on the 
map, who will be maneuvered to garner 
treasure and glory for their patron deities. 
Each god has an allotment of Power Points, 



which must be used to bring the counters on 
the board under his (or her) control. The ob- 
ject of the game is to accrue more Glory 
Points than any other deity in play (Zeus, 
unless the optional rules are used, is a neutral 
recipient of Glory Points). 

Two components provide the game 
with a strength and a weakness: cards, 
which always enhance players' enjoyment, 
and the obligatory pad for a Yaquinto game. 
Each god has a corresponding card, which 
details his abilities. On the back of the god 
cards is a prayer and sacrifice matrix (another 
Yaquinto standard),, which is only used as an 
optional rule. The other cards are divided in- 
to three parts: Gods, which reflect the in- 
fluences of minor deities of the Greek pan- 
theon; Events, which may be played to allow 
the major gods more freedom of reign; and 
Oracles, which declare that certain ac- 
complishments bring a hefty Glory Point 
bonus. The pad, which is required to plot the 
expenditure of Power Points for the coming 
turn, isonlya minor inconvenience. 

The game is broken down into basic and 
advanced rules. The basic rules are 
presumably intended to appeal to those who 
are unfamiliar (and therefore afraid) of war- 
game rules. The basic game is not the traves- 
ty that its counterpart in War of the Ring is, 
but is clearly not the best part of the rules. 
The advanced rules are not terribly com- 
plicated for a wargame, andean be learned in 
about thirty minutes. The rules are cleaner 
than previous Yaquinto efforts, there being 



only a few minor omissions and contradic- 
tions (one rule declares that never more and 
never less than 10 Power Points can be ex- 
pended in a given turn, and the very next 
rule tells us that Power Points not expended 
in a turn are lost, Tsk! Tsk!) 

The choice of rules to include is very 
good. The Fates cannot ever be influenced 
by the gods, magic is tastefully abstracted, 
etc. Two rules have somewhat dubious 
names, Hercules and the Special Bonehead 
rule and the Hero Helpers (could be mono- 
sodium glutamate for those grinders). The 
optional rufes are, if anything, better than 
the standard rules, including a provision for 
Zeus as a player (highly recommended) and 
the Lesser Evils. 

Steve Peek has proven once again that 
he is capable of original and appropriate 
design. He also has shown either an inability 
or a disinclination to properly develop this 
game. When the nice pieces of the game are 
fitted together, and it is played, Mythology 
fa Its apart. Also, the approach to the subject 
matter is Classic Comics rather than 
Buff inch's Mythology (special bonehead rule 
indeed I), which may be jarring to some who 
take Greek legend seriously. If you can find 
yourself an oracle who knows the secret of 
how to make this a better game, pick it up, 

Eric Goldberg 

Nota Bene 

Before the Ares 2 review of Magic 
Realm could be written, Richard Hamblen, 
the designer, was asked to respond to 

[continued on page 39J 



FeedbocK 

Reader Survey, Ares nr. 4 

Your opinions directly effect tha editorial content of Ares 
Magazine. We invite you to participate in this, our regular 



How to use the Feedback Response Card: After yt 
back questions below, and give us your answers by 
bones which correspond to each question number. 

bars labelled "no question"). Incompletely fillet 



no n -fiction articles; 2 - Historical overview of a particular 
author and his/her writings; 3 - Overview of a particular 
fantasy subject (e.g., dragons, unicorns, etc.); 4 ■ Eco- 
nomic/sociological/political articles as related to fantasy; 
S - Articles on mythologies (e.g., Greek. Norse, etc.); 6 
= Articles on weaponry and tactics; 7 = Articles relevant 
to simulation games in general: 8 = Articles relevant to 

category descri ption I . 

27. What percentage of the sf/f games von plan to buy in 
the next year do you expect will be SPI games? 1 = 10%; 
2 = 20%;3 = 30%:...9 = 90%. 



SECTION A 

Tito following questions ask you to rate the articles in th. 

issue on a scale ol I Ipoorl through 9 /excellent); - n 

opinion. 

1-3. No question 

4. Arena of Death (game) 

5. Hillsong (fiction! 

B. Eye of the Gobi in (fiction) 

7. The Weapons of Arena of Death (non-fiction) 

8. Science for Science Fiction (science fact) 

9. FactSforFantasylnon-fiction) 
10- Games I review I 

11. Books (review) 

12. Film and Television (review) 



3= 18-21 ; 4 = 22-27; 6 = 28-35: 6 = 36or older. 
18. Your sen; 1- Male; 2 -Female 

20. Education: 1 = 11 years or less; 2 = f2 years; 3 = 13-15 
years; 4=13-15 years and still in school, 5=16 years; 
6= 17yearsormore. 

21. How long have vou been claying conflict simulation 
games?0 = less than a year; 1 = 1 year. 2 = !years 8 = 8 
years; 9 -9 or more years. 

ing simulation games each month? = none; 1 = 1 hour or 
less; 2-2-5 hours; 3 = 6-9 hours; 4-10-15 hours; 
5=16-20 hours, 6 = 21-26; 7 = 26-30:8 = 31-40; 9 = 40 or 

.you possess? 1 = 1-10: 2 = 11-20; 3 = 21-30; 4 = 31-40; 
5 = 41-50; 6 = 51-60; 7 = 61 -70; 8 = 71-80; 9 = 81 or more. 
24. What level of complexity do you prefer in games? 
Rate your preference on a 1-9 scale, with higher numbers 

as guidelines 4= WorldKilier, 7 = BattleFleet: Mars: 
g= Air War. 

26. Pick the one area about which you would like to see 
science fact articles written. 1 = I don't like such science 
fact articles; 2 = Speculative (beyond the bounds o» 
known science); 3 = "Debunking" (e.g., "No. You're 
Not Going to the Stars"); 4 = Historical overview of a 
major theory or particular science; 5 = Science fact that 
relates to simulation games in general; 6 = Science fact 

Theoretical, "hard" science articles (to include formulae, 
graphs, etc.,); 8 = Military articles; 9 = Other (please 
write in category description!. 



forested in fantasy games and stories, you'd 
your interest were mainly fantasy but indud 
you might write "2" or "3"; evenly divided in 



On a 7 to 9 scaled - particularly dislike tin's author's fic- 
tion to 9 = particularly enjoy this author's fiction) rate the 
following sf if authors. - never reed this author. 



28. Pick the one choice which most closely matches your 


46 


Edgar Rice Burroughs 


feelings about fiction in Ares 1 = 1 would like all fiction 


46 


Arthur C.Clarke 


removed from Ares: 2 = 1 would only like fiction that 


47 


Hal Clement 


relates to the issue game; 3 = 1 would like to see two 


48 




stories, one of which relates directly to the issue game; 4 


49 


Samuel Delany 


= 1 would like to see two stories in each issue, neither of 


60 


Harlan Ellison 


which would have to relate to the issue game: 5 = 1 would 


51 


Robert Heinlein 


like to see three stories in Ares, one of which is related to 


62 


Robert E.Howard 


the issue game. 6 = 1 would like to see a novella or 


53 


Fritz Leiber 


novelette length story in each issue. 


64 

55 


liT'HCl 


Rate the next five questions one scale of 1 to 5: 1 = I have 


no interest in such a feature in Ares; 2 - 1 have a slight in- 


57 


J. R.R.Tolkien 



in such a feature in Ares; 3-1 have a strong in 
terest in such a feature appearing occasionally in Ares, 4 
= I have a strong interest in seeing such a feature appear- 
ing regularly in Ares; 5 = / have a strong interest to see 
such a feature appear in every issue ol Ares. 
29. Would you like to see "how-to-play" articles on 
specific sf/f games? 

panied by a technical /"histories I" background article 
describing the setting or technology simulated in the 



technical/ "historical" background article desci 
setting or technology simulated in the game (e 
Weapons of the Arena of Death" inthisissuel? 



- 26or 






would m 



boardgames (army against army): 2 = Tactical sword and 

Quest/ adventure boardgames; 4 = Sword and sorcery 
rola-playing; 5 = Quest/ adventure role-playing; 6 = 
Classically- based fantasy: 7 = Anthropomorphic 
societies; 8 = Horror/ occult; 9 = Other (please write in 
the category description). 

37. How many fantasy games do you own? 1 = 1;2 = 2; 
3 = 3; 4 = 4; 5 = 5 to 10; 6= 11 to 15; 7 = 16 to 20; 8 = 
21 to 25:9 = 26 or more. 

38. If you are a subscriber to Ares, indicate how you 
came to be one: 1 = An ad in Strategy 6 Tactics; 2 = An 
3d in Analog; 3 = An ad in Games; 4 = An ad in a 
previous issue of Ares; 5 = An ad in a sf/f gaming 
magazine; 6 = An ad in a science fiction magazine; 7 = 
An ad in a science fact magazine; 8 = An ad in another 
kind of magazine not mentioned; 9 = Other (please 
specify on the Feedback card). 

39. How did you purchase this copy of Ares; 1 = by 
subscription; 2 = by mail, as a single copy; 3 = in a store: 

I please specify on the Feedback cardl . 

where your interest lies. For example, if you're only in- 



ansions. or play-throughs of Ares games in 

u be interested in seeing category reviews 
games in Ares (e.g.. critiques of "hard" 
• games, role- playing fantasy games, space 



34. Pick the one area about which you would most like to 
see science fiction games done: 1 = Strategic space con- 
flict; 2 = Tactical space conflict (Ship against Ship); 3 = 
Strategic planet-bound conflict (army against army I; 4 = 
Tactical planetbound conflict (man against man); 5 = 

setting; 7 = Role-playing adventure; 8 = 
Economic/ socio logical /political conflict; 9 = Other 
(please write in the category description). 
36- How many science fiction games do you own lin- 



Pfease rate the following games on a J to 9 scale, with "t" 
indicating a particulariy strong dislike for a game and "9" 
an especially favorable opinion. Please rate only those 
games which you have played (against an opponent or 
solitaire] at least once in the last twelve months. If you 
have not played in the last twelve months, please do not 
rate it (respond "0" in the space). All games listed are SPI 
published, unless otherwise specified. 

Arena of Death 

Ultimatum (YP) 

Dungeon! <TSR) 

Awful Green Things from Outer Space ITSR) 

Advanced Dungeons & Dragons ITSR I 

Alien Space IGS) 

Knightsof the Round Table (GSI 

Space FightersIGS) 

Space Patrol (G5) 

Star Fleet Battle Manual IGS) 

Strike Team Alpha IGS) 

Superhero 2044 IGS) 

TheArduinGrimoireIGG) 

En Garde! (GDW) 

Intruder ITFG) 

Citadel (FGUI) 

Royal Armies of the Hyborean Age (FGUI) 

Snit's Revenge (TSRI 

SwordquestlTFGI 

Flash GordonlFGUI) 

4th Dimension ITSR! 



Rate the following game proposals on a scale of I to 9, 
with 1 indicating very little inclination to buy the game if 
published up through 9 indicating a definite intention to 



81. Jason and the Argonauts Jason, robb 


d by his 


brother Pelias of the kingdom of lolchus, seek 


to regain 






Jason bring him the fabled Golden Fleece. Th 




the greatest adventure of Greek mythology, the 




the Argo, as Jason collects a band of heroes 




terrible monsters and dangers in his quest for t 




Fleece. Jason and the Argonauts recreates this 




one player controls Jason and his band of hero 


s and the 



jrs of a highly un.,suai pia-w., 
eached19th Century Engard 



Out of Time would Include an 11" x 17" map. 100 
counters and 8 pages of rules. A possible .3 res game. $6. 
87. Solar Wan;. In ihe year 2765. the last Earth 



elligent but nasty professor, the newspaper magn: 
eautiful daughter, the muscular dim-witted advent! 
■tc.l and send them through the strange land w 



$12 to 315. 

83. The Spellstone of Shaltus. Based on the fantasy 
adventure by Linda E. Bushyager, this game would 
simulate the climactic confrontation by the sorceress 
Leah and her band of friends as they attempt to overcome 
the evil wizard Shaltus, who after his death h 



efield Castle 



zing, m 






; ,■?■;; ity 



84. The Trojan V 



idbyy 






illfoi 36 



realistic I if hypothetica 
geography, objectives, siege warfare and tactics. 
However, the gods and heroes involved in the multi-year 
struggle would be featured prominently. Achilles. 
Agamemnon, Odysseus (Ulysses). Paris. Hector. Aiax. 

legend who participated directly or indirectly in the epic 
campaign would be lovingly portrayed. The Greek and 
Trojan players would attempt not only to fulfill their 
overall military objectives, but the private goals of certain 
characters as well - a combination of state-of-the-art an- 

Ring/ Freedom in ihe Galaxy character system Would in- 
clude one full-size map, 200 counters, cards and historical 
information. Tosellfor$12-15 

86. Dracula. An unusual game based on one of the most 
famous novels of all time. Using a game-map covering an 
area of London, the Dracula player uses his night turns to 
seek out victims and turn them into vampires, returning 
during day turns to one of the coffins he has hidden in 
various locations. The Van Helsing player seeks to find 
the coffins and/or Dracula in an effort to halt the spread 
of the "disease of vampirism." A chase game with 
elements of hidden movement and much use of random 



SB. Battle Out of Time. The place is America The time. 
Ihe1920's. His the era of the flapper and the gangster, the 
vamp and the G-man. In the wake of the Great War. the 
country is returning to normalcy. But while some worship 
at the altar of the stock exchange and call upon the god of 



'■isnarr 



profits 

en fair Atlantis sank beneath the ffl 
Cthulu. Yog-Sothoth. While others » 



actively preparing the way for the reawakening and re- 
entry into the world of the long forgotten deities. As the 
year 1929 dawns, the forces of darkness have spread a 
network of evil across the nation and are prepared to 
complete the great work. Opposing them are a few 

to thwart their plan. These few have roused the 

purported campaign to stamp out illegal breweries and 
saloons, to destroy the dens of the ancient ones' 
adherents Little does the populace know that beneath 
the headlines of gangland killings and confiscated moon- 
jeing fought for the future 



ikind. Battle Out t 



id chaos w 






cally, thefc 















i ■ .-..■. •> 



ttof 



followers must wind their way through the maze, castle, 
and garden of Bluecastle to find Shaltus before they are- 
destroyed A game (or one to five players, The Spellstone 
of Shaltus would allow players to become the characters 
in Bushyager's novel land would include special rules for 
one player to become Shaltus or to have the evil wizard 
act independently) The game 



issile range. Attacks become 

anetoids and their crisscrossing orbital paths and 100 

lunters A possible.4/esgame to sell for S6. 

I. Duel at Betelgeuse. The terrestrial heavy oai'o 

ant. Betelgeuse, protecting the hyperjump pen-- 1 i-i.r 
ids directly to the maiority of hun 






c o" tr 



s. The-4crW/e?ni..si 

Duel at Betelgeuse would simulate the first round ut the 
Second N'tel War. as the heavily outnumbered Ibut not 

N'tel capture and still saveitself. Set on an 11" x 17" map 
of the Betelgeuse system Ithe sun and several minor 
planetoids) with 100 counters to represent the main ships 

pass into Betegeuse (mostly red hot vacuum), duck 



possible ,4 res game to sell for $6 
89. Ghost Ship In the late 1990's, astror 
nounce that a highly unusual planetoid will p; 
earth. As the planetoid draws nearer, scien 



the Ihopefully) friendly visitors; the various st 
reach the great ship and discover a deathly gi 
Ghost Ship would be a game of 



win :!• 



■y ol tf 



,-r-n: ■<> 



A modified Friction Point s 






91. Soto. It stands 50 meters high and Cover 
field. It has machineguns and missiles, lasers 
It is an unstoppable thing on the attack ; 
moveable object on the defense. Armies can 
but only another of its kind can kill it. They c= 
and in the wars of the 21st century, it wi 
dominate the battlefield. Soto would be a gam! 



a ;•> 'ww options as to the ships they buy. taking into ac- 
count such factors as armament, speed, and cargo 
capac ;v The game is pri marly' oriented toward com- 
■"•erce aid cooperation between players, but at any time a 
player can escalate friendly competition to armed conflict 
or even all-out war. Special rules include piracy, mutinous 






it ship and perhaps bi 
o make contact with an alien race. Rules would 
cover the exploration of the interior of the ship, with the 

elude an 11" x 17" map, 100 counters, and could bean 
/Ires game. To sell for $6. 

90. Olympus Mons. The Martian Revolution of 2093-95 
(pari of which was chronicled in Battlefleet Marsl saw 
widespread action on the Martian surface. Agents of the 
Ares Corporation attempted to seize a number of impor- 



I.NfJ '•! 



i. Open-ende 



" x 17" r 



i Theg; 



»50 



ules, and 100 counters. A 
:.c:'..bie Ares game. To sell for $7 

93. Universe. The ultimate science- fiction role-playing 
game w„l do for [he stars and the future what our acclaim- 
ed DragonQuest has done for the worlds of fantasy- The 
game creates an open-ended space opera with enough 



arir-y ::■ 



sola 



tlite soldier, enlightened explorer, mercenary op- 
t. space pirate, independent prospector, or coi- 
gent. Set in our portion of the Milky Way with 



technological discoveries, weapon studies 
and experience, planet and deep space com 



94. Empires of the Stellar Beaches Utilizing elements of 
SPI's smashing new multi-player game. Empires of the 
Middle Ages, this game would place each player in 

of challenging the balance of power of the galaxy Special 
rules would cover such eventualities as ideological war- 
fare, endemic piracy, colonization and consequent anti- 
imperialist dynamics, and others. The Empires systems 
would be utilized to handle leaders, diplomacy, fortifica- 
tion, administration, conquest, and "standard" unrest 
and rebellion (as opposed to particularly ideological or 
anti-imperialist revolts). The game would consist of a map 



Games fcontinuttlfrompogi37/ 

several important questions unanswered by 
the rules. In reply to a query about move- 
ment, \ was informed that "movement was 
considered to be simultaneous." Allen 
Doum, an assistant editor of Fire and Move- 
ment, took exception with this interpretation 
at Origins 80, and challenged myself and Mr. 
Hamblen about it. The designer now rules 
that movement is plotted simultaneously, 
and executed sequentially. Furthermore, Mr, 
Hamblen informs me that he is working on a 
re-design of the game. EG 



-v "•■ :■- 
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Fantastic, positive 

word-of-mouth! 

Spontaneous, 

all-night gaming sessions 

at Origins 80! 

A must-have game 

for solitaire and multi-player! 



Empires of the Middle Ages is a multi-player game in which up to six 
players, assuming the roles of dynasts, attempt to build their historical 
kingdoms into vast empires. From generation to generation, players vie 
to strengthen the power of their ruling house and pass on ever larger 
realms from one descendant to the next. The basic play of the game is 
resolved through the use of cards, each play of an Action Card re- 
presenting the endeavors of a ruler for one year. Event Cards simulate 
such occurrences as the outbreaks of plague and famine, new advances in 
technology, and a ruler dying heirless. Special rules cover the Crusades, 
the Schism, and the raids by Vikings, Magyars, Saracen pirates, and the 
Mongols, Empires of the Middle Ages comes with a 22" x 34" map of 
Europe, 1 12 cards, 600 playing pieces, rules booklet, and various aids, 
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YtiAKOF Plenty 

Social State increases by one level in.. . 

Moscow Livonia Lithuania 

Prussia Novgorod Smolensk 

Kiev Volhynia 



GAME-TURN SEQUENCE 

I. Event Card Segment 
IL Theological Politics Segment 
III. The Rounds 

A. First Round 

1. Year Card Distribution Phase 
2> Crusade Determination Phase 

3. Raider. Phase 

4. Magnate Phase 

5. Crusader Phase 

6. Initiative Determination Phase 

7. First Player-Turn 

8. Second Player-Turn 

9. Remaining Player-Turns 
10, Colonization Record Phase 

B. through E. Second through Fifth Round 



BUYER'S GUIDE FOR EMPIRES 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

Age Range: 12 years to adult. 

Number of Players: 1 to 6. 

Average Playing Time: From 2 hours for a brief 
game, to 75 hours for the Grand Scenario. 

Complexity: Moderate (6.2) 

For purposes of comparison, the game of Monopoly 
is considered to have a complexity rating of 2.34. 
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W. Grand I)iplnmac> 

Id. I E* ^ hangeab le Kenks 

20.2 TimeR^slricTtnni 

10 .3 Binding Agreements 

20-4 Condition;; Under WhLth a Diplomatic 

Parley May Be Convened 
20.$ nipl-nrnaticParlry PrcHiedur* 

21.1 Conditions of HxiJe 

21.2 Asylum 

21 .3 Returning t'rurn E\\ le 
Lxcuminiinlcatlnn and Rtlijious Confrere n 
22.1 EncurnmulUtiUion 

22-2 Religion* Conversion 
22.S Conversion Rating C'rutrt 
iy ,0 The Schism and the '_ ru sudra fUpl i ■ i ma I) 
23.1 The Schism 
23-2 Schism Tablt 
23.3 The CmsfKtes 
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Now availabBe 
for only $18.00. 
See your dealer! 
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X. TOURNAMENT 
COMBAT 

Resolving each and every combat situa- 
tion that may arise in an adventure by 
recourse to Ihe Tactical Display is very lime- 
consuming and is sometimes not possible. As 
an aid to GM's who want the option of 
quickly resolving some combats while 
lavishing more time and effort on others, we 
are providing this "quick combat system" 
for use in resolving random 
allowing for faster play during t 
where players face severe time 
etc. The system employs the same series of 
Actions as the regular combat system, but ii 
does not use the Tactical Display or playing 
pieces, Other alterations in the existing 
system are as follow. 

88. BASIC TACTICAL 
PROCEDURE FOR 
QUICK COMBAT 

Whenever a combat situation arises in 
which the GM wishes to employ the "quick 
combat" system, the GM should take a 
minute (or at most two) to sketch out on a 
sheet of scratch paper the basic situation, the 
shape of the area in which the combat is oc- 
curing, and the general positions of the par- 
ticipants. This sketch should not be very 
detailed. It is meant to be used as a reference 
for the GM only and is not shown to the 
other players. Once the GM has decided how 
everyone is positioned, whether surprise has 
been achieved, etc., he states the situation. 
Example: "You are standing in Ihe mouth 
of a shallow cavern. The Ceiling is uneven, 
about 60 feet high at its highest, sloping 
down to about 20 feet in the corners before 
it merges with the wails. The cavern 
appears to be about 50 feet wide and 30 
feet deep, and a pile of rubble blocks Ihe 
only other exit. Sleeping on a pile of 
treasure not 10 feet away is a baby Red 
Dragon. Its slitted eyes appear partially 
open (or perhaps that gleam comes from 
torchlight reflecting off of precious gems). 
What will you do?" 

Once the statement of the overall situa- 
tion is complete, the players may consult at 
this time or their leader may simply declare a 
course of action for each of them. If they 
consult with each other, the GM may choose 
to assume that it is the characters huddling 
together for a whispered conference and may 
act accordingly (wake up the sleeping dragon 
or whatever). Once a course of action has 
been determined, the leader states what that 
course of action will be in general terms. 
Example: "The dwarf will sneak up 
behind the dragon and strike with his axe 
while the elf and I stand ready with our 
bows to look for its weak spot when it rises 
up to see who hit it. We will then fire at 
any unarmored patch we can find on if. 
The magician will meanwhile prepare a 
blast of malignant flames to cover our 
retreat if this doesn't work. " 



The GM then o 
intent into a series of Actions for each 
character as described in 13 and 14. He does 
not plot these Actions in detail. Instead, bas- 
ed on his knowledge of character capabil- 
ities, he estimates how long the course of ac- 
tion will take to implement and what the 
results of the individual Actions will be. He 
will need to roll the dice normally to resolve 
strikes, check for damage, etc. When he is 
satisfied that he has established the events of 
one full Round, he briefs the characters. 

Example: "The dwarf struck for 2 
effective points of damage, breaking his 
axe in the process. Both Erin (the leader) 
and the elf missed the dragon's weak spot 
and the blast of flames only did 3 effective 
points of damage. The dragon is now 
awake and facing Erin, the elf, and the 
wizard. The dwarf is still behind him. " 

Once players have been informed of 
their situation, the procedure is repeated. 
The leader slates what each character will do 
and the GM converts this statement into a 
rough approximation of which Actions are 
being implemented and at what cost in time 
and effort. This procedure is continued until 
the combat is finished, 

89. ESTIMATING MOVEMENT 

The movement of characters is esti- 
mated using this system by converting hexes 
to feet, A character with an Action Point 
Allowance of 12, for example, could move 60 
feet in a straight line during a Round of com- 
bat. Since the character is unlikely to move in 
an exactly straight line, the GM should make 
a small deduction for turns that the character 
is assumed to be making, thus giving the 
character the ability to move, say, 50 feet in a 
Round. If the character is supposed to attack 
a figure 15 feet away, the GM would prob- 
ably want to estimate that a third of the 
character's APA was used to move up to the 
target before attacking, thus leaving the 
character the AP's for two attacks. 

The GM may ask for clarification dur- 
ing the quick combat procedure where such 
may become necessary. For example, it may 
be important for the GM to determine if, in 
fact, a character is maneuvering up to a 
target character (bobbing, shifting, etc.) or 
charging. He may choose to ask such things 
directly (Do you want your dwarf to charge 
once he gets in position or should he sneak up 
and prepare a good solid blow?}. He may 
also choose to hint to the characters instead 
(Is the dwarf supposed to be trying to do ma- 
jor damage to the dragon or is he primarily 
concerned with drawing attention to himself 
and away from the archers?). However the 
GM chooses to determine what is happening, 
he is the sole determiner of events. He 
decides what Action a character is actually 
implementing, how much time an Action will 
take and what its results will be. The other 
players merely declare their intentions in a 
general way. 

For such a system to work, the GM must 
be willing to accept that quick combat will be 
highly abstract and that his estimates cannot 
possibly have the accuracy of the basic com- 
bat system. They are not meant to be totally 
The intention is to eliminate the 



details of maneuver from combat resolution, 
not to provide an equally detailed system, 

90. RESOLVING COMBAT 

DragonQuest quick combat is resolved 
in the same manner as normal combat. 
Unlike movement, combat retains almost the 
same level of detail as was present in the basic 
system. The only changes are as follows: 

1. All ranges are estimated by the GM. The 
GM determines the approximate range (in 
feet) between a character and his target for 
purposes of ranged combat. He then divides 
by 5. This gives him the number of hexes 
separating the two. All appropriate range 
modifiers are then applied. 

2. Modifiers for Posture, Rear or Flank At- 
tack, height difference between attacker and 
target (i.e., whether one is standing on a 
table, for example), facing change, and 
whether or not the target may be sheltered 
are all ignored. Only those modifiers apply- 
ing to MD, AG, PS, fatigue, stun, uncon- 
sciousness. Rank, the number of strike 
checks made for a ranged weapon (and 
whether the target was the intended target), 
and (//the GM chooses to keep track of such 
things) the Action that the GM assumes a 
target or attacker to be implementing are 
taken into account in quick combat. 

All other combat elements, including in- 
fection, mounted combat, unarmed combat, 
special abilities of large (multi-hex) mon- 
sters, special and multiple strikes, grievous 
injury, and damage are applied normally. 

91. ABSTRACTING 
COMBAT DETAILS 

The GM may make this system even more 
abstract (and hasten the resolution of com- 
bat even more) by simply assuming that each 
character can employ only one Action per 
Round. The character could then either 
move in a given manner (within the estimated 
limits of its APA) or make an attack or per- 
form some other Action. The GM would 
resolve these Actions in order of Agility. 
Stun recovery, loss of Fatigue or Endurance 
due to bleeding, etc., would take place nor- 
mally at the beginning of each Round. This 
meltiod of combat resolution allows even 
more distortion to creep into the system, but 
takes most of the work out of the process 
since there is even less for the GM to 
estimate. It is especially recommended for 
use in tournaments and at conventions where 
playing time is at a premium. 

Whenever this method is employed, a 
character should always be able to Prepare 
and Loose one spell per Round. The process 
of Preparing and the act of Loosing are com- 
bined into one single Action (Casting). 

Events which take place over a number 
of Pulses or spells which have their duration 
measured in Pulses last one or more Rounds, 
instead. For purposes of measurement, one 
Round is arbitrarily considered to consist of 
3 Pulses. Therefore, a spell which lasts two 
Pulses is considered to last the entire Round, 
One which lasts 6 Pulses would last two full 
Rounds, etc. When in doubt, GM's should 
round up to the nearest Round. If an event's 
duration is measured in seconds or minutes, 
use the scale of one Pulse equals 3 seconds, 
one Round equals 10 seconds for conversion. 
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